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ABOVE: The sky line of Atlantic City as seen from the steel pier. 

RIGHT: Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 34th President of the Northern 

Baptist Convention. BOTTOM: The crowd outside the audi- 

torium of the steel pier. The photoplay was scheduled for the 

evening after the Convention adjourned. A detachment of soldiers 
marching along the boardwalk 








Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Matthew 28: 19 


We Re-dedicate Ourselves 


Meeting in Convention session at Atlantic City, Northern Baptists unanimously approved 


the Great Commission Program for the coming year. 


Through this great denomination-wide project, we will re-consecrate ourselves to our 


primary task—carrying the Christian message to all mankind. 


The Great Commission Program will be projected at the regular Baptist associational 
meetings in each state. This will be done through a well-planned program stressing 
the Great Commission in the local church and in our whole denominational life. A 


missionary representative will speak on “Fulfilling the Great Commission.” 


Every Baptist association which cooperates in this program will find itself spiritually 


enriched, and inspired to greater achievements in the year ahead. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
JUNE 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
heave and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who has her passport and is 
ready to sail? 

. Of what organization is J. W. 

Decker secretary? 

. What was signed on June 28, 

1919? 

Who is Albin C. Bro? 

The first World War left how 

many stateless people? 

. Who is Eric Johnson? 

Who is Eugene Austin? 

. What Negro was trained in 

Berkeley Divinity School? 

. In what city is the Hanson 
Place Baptist Church? 


Note that the current contest began last 
September and ends with this issue. 


CS DID oP CO 


10. Whose grave illness was re- 
ported in Atlantic City? 

11. Who is Helen M. Space? 

12. What opens September 9, 
1944? 

13. Who is Margaret E. Poe? 

14. What is every church urged 
to arrange? 

15. What is a great teacher? 

16. Who has refused to accept a 
defeatist attitude? 

17. Who was a master of the 
Spanish language? 

18. Who is economist of Ameri- 

can Bankers Association? 


Mail all answers not later than July 
15, 1944, to receive credit. 


Rules for 1943-1944 


Koz answers y -A--- 
(180 questions in all queen "Bepteuaber 

7 in SD a prize of a worthwhile mls 

sionary @ year’s su ption 

MISSIONS will be aw ard arded. 








Answers should be kept at home until June 
and all sent in together. In order to be eligih » 
for a prize, both the answers and the 
numbers on which answers are found must 
given. 
Answers should ae written briefly. Do not 

repeat the question 

Where two or more in a group work to- 
gether only one set should be sent in and in 
such a case only one prize will be awarded. 


WHO’S WHO 


In This Issue 


Paul C. Carter is Publicity Director 
of the Baptist Board of Education. 

William Russell Pankey is pas- 
tor of the Second Baptist Church in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Baron A. McLean is a Chaplain i in 
the .U. S. Army. He was formerly 
pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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In This Issue 


FEATURAL 


Ir Was Done tn AT antic Crry 

Ir Was Samp in Attantic Ciry 

BoaRDWALK COMMENT 

From Heap Hunters To Curistians....Chaplain Baron A. McLean 
No Cuurcu Nor SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR 100,000 PEopte .. . Paul C. Carter 
FAREWELL TO Discorp AND DisunNITy William Russell Pankey 
Tae Ariantic Crry Convention............ William B. Lipphard 


EDITORIAL 


Tue Stitt SMALL Voice AFTER THE STORM 

Tue Wortp Topay 

Tue Feperat Councit or CHURCHES AGREES WITH BAPTISTS 

Tue Futitiry or Four Freepoms Witrsout ADEQUATE EDUCATION. . 
WuHen WItt THE British GOVERNMENT RECOGNIZE AN APPEAL?..... 
Tue 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF A Costly FAILURE 

Epiror1AL COMMENT 


GENERAL 


Tue THINKER Charles A. Wells 
THe War AND THE Campus COLLEGE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
REMARKABLE REMARKS 
Evections at ATLANTIC City 
Facts AND FoLks 
NEWS FROM THE WORLD OF MIssIONsS 
Tue Furure or Baptist Foreicn Missions 
New Cxrurca AMONG THE WASHOE INDIANS 
Tue Liprary 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Women OVER THE SEAS 

TIDINGS FROM THE FIELDS 

MIssIONARY EpucATION 

Tue Baptist Youts FELLowsHIP 
MIssIonaRY EpvUCcATION FOR CHILDREN 
Tue Cross Worp Puzz_e Pace 

Tue Open Forum or Metuops 


PICTORIAL 


Amonc THosE PRESENT IN ATLANTIC CiTY 
Oruer Ittustrations (Listed in detail) 





Ada P. Stearns is an Associate Walter E. Woodbury is the 
Secretary of the Woman’s Foreign Home Mission Board’s Secretary of 
Mission Society. Evangelism. 








The Thinker 
CarRTOON NuMBER 112 By CHartes A. WELLS 
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ODIN’S statue, “The Thinker,” symbolizes humanity 

meditating on the frightful cost of global war. Beneath 
the steady stream of official predictions of victory and plans 
for peace, there is a growing awareness that the right answer 
has not yet been found. 

Only a generation ago what were then regarded as the 
enemies of mankind were destroyed and at Versailles a 
world-wide, lasting peace was written. So it seemed. In ten 
years the entire picture was upset. Bitter, frustrated, dis- 
illusioned, hungry millions became victims of new schemes 
and promises. Now at terrible cost the allied nations are trying 
again to set the world aright. But the proposals to strip the 
vanquished of what they have seized while the rich and 
powerful victors keep what they have acquired will not solve 
the problem. 

So today mankind is thinking hard and beginning to sense 
the need for a different basis for peace. Here and there church 
members sense this also as they rally around the concept of a 
Christian peace instead of a selfish, political peace based on a 
return to power politics and the spoils of war. 

The future depends on how strong and effective this awak- 
ening Christian consciousness proves to be.—Cuar.es A. 
WELLs. 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 







The latest issue of Missions fur- 
nishes hope that when the smoke of 
battle is cleared, the denomination 
will remain intact. As one who was 
carried into a Baptist church in his 
mother’s arms, was baptized in his 
early teens, graduated from a Funda- 
mentalist Bible School, ordained and 
given the privilege of preaching in 
Baptist churches for over 40 years, I 
have viewed with regret and alarm 
the effort to force our denomination 
into a man-made creedal strait- 
jacket. God created man a free moral 
agent, endowed him with intellect 
and reason and gave him the right 
and responsibility of doing his own 
thinking. God preferred to take a risk 
than to create a race of intellectual 
robots. Do we want a denomination 
of robots? Orthodoxy itself is no guar- 
antee that we will be either accept- 
able to God or cooperate with Him. 
It was the Pharisees, the Orthodox of 
His time who hounded Jesus and 
finally sent Him to the cross. His was 
a glorious free spirit. He refused to 
sign on the dotted line. In the light of 
actual experience the proposed method 
of eliminating liberalism or modern- 
ism from the denomination gives 
little promise of success. Are not the 
creedal denominations also troubled 
by these isms? Ask the Episcopalians 
and the Presbyterians. The organiza- 
tion of a new foreign mission society 
is the first step in the disruption of 
the denomination. If Baptists cannot 
work together in foreign missions they 
cannot work together in anything 
else. In the cities a divided denomina- 
tion may not prove so disastrous. 
With several churches Baptists can 
choose. But in the villages and the 
open country where ordinarily there 
is but one church, to divide is to 
destroy. We had better think of this 
before spreading discord and division. 
In the name of Him who prayed that 
we all might be one, let us not under 
the slogan of loyalty to Him add still 
further to the tragedy and shame of a 
divided Christendom.—Rev. John H. 
Blackburn, West Brattleboro, Vt. 
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mmm INE IS HERE AGAIN 
Abundant Testimony “And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Nearly 200 cities and Then, if ever, come perfect days. 

















communities testify to 
the rich contribution the . , aie 
Charles A. Wells Curist 4 bod Rats ig) a 
anp Wortp NEED pro- ; ye ee 
grams have made to their 
religious experience. 

e week of intensive 
study and inspiration, 
particularly suited to the 
spiritual needs of modern 
He draws as he speaks war-conditioned society. 














The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 







Harold M. Greene, Business Representative 






All programs planned well in udvance 











As a mere observer I feel that there 
must be a real reason within our own 
denomination for the foreign mission 
controversy. Church after church has 
been lost because as fundamentalists 
these churches felt there was no place 
for them within the Convention. 
While we multiply our efforts at social 
reform, which ought not to be left 
undone, we retrench our evangelism. 
Misstons portrayed this dramatically 
on page 163 in the March issue, *‘ For 
Northern Baptists it was again a 
matter of chagrin and regret that no 
efforts have been made to expand 
foreign missions or to open new work 
on the South American continent.” 
Our trend is dangerously clear. If i 
fundamentalists wish to use their an ~ 
money for extending the Evangel and on ee AS 
are unable to get action within the June is an extraordinary month every year. In the picture the 
“established framework,” can we _ ivy on the wall of the college heating plant, the towering smoke 
blame them for finding another way? stack almost concealed by the huge walnut tree, the bridal wreath 
Would the Lord Jesus be confined to below, and the smooth cropped lawn, all accentuate the calm, 
restful, beguiling campus scene and the perfect June day on 
which the scene was photographed. 
































our own plans? Let us have a day of 
fasting and prayer for the entire 
Convention to humbly examine our- June is usually the time to make final plans for entering college 
selves and confess our lack of vision. in September. If you plan to enter Franklin College, write now 
“The night is far spent and the day for bulletins, catalog, and application blanks. The fall semester 
is at hand.”—Rev. George W. Smart, opens September 9, 1944. 

Dresslerville, Nev. For catalog, bulletin and other information write to 

oo President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 
Your editorial on the hymn, “‘On- 


"how ea wt oe FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


nominations join in singing that FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
hymn, why should it now be deleted 
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from Baptist hymnbooks? If the 200 
join heartily in singing it, why should 
Baptists stop? “‘Creedal freedom” is 
not the cause of the present con- 
troversy. No one wants a creed. It is 
the Baptists who believe only parts of 
the Bible who have brought on the 
Irene B. Taylor, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

I write to express my deep appre- 
ciation of the stand you are editorially 
taking in Missions on the foreign 
mission situation. It is truly deplor- 


dissension.—Mrs. 


able that some of our Baptist breth- 









DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


ren are so lacking in Christian pa- 
tience under the guise, albeit sincere 
in many cases no doubt, of steadying 
the denominational ark lest it should 
topple and fall—Rev. Henry F. 
Widen, Glasgow, Mont. 


= 

I was much interested in your edi- 
torial, ““Not Liberty before Truth 
but Liberty to Interpret Truth.” 
How can one interpret truth or fact? 
Jesus said he was the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. That is truth and 
fact. Should men have the right of 
liberty to interpret that truth? Many 


AT. BOB BERRY, FINDING NO 
CHAPLAIN ABOARD THE ARMED 
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CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE * 
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—= MERCHANT VESSEL ON WHICH 


1S TOLD IN THE BOOK, GUNNERS GET GLORY By LLOYD 
VENDT, ANOTHER ALUMNUS OF SIOUX FALLS (BAPTIST) COLLEGE. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF THE STATE OF MAINE WAS IN 
SESSION UPSTAIRS WHILE pemetecied CLASSES WERE STARTED 
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OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN AROOSTOOK COUNTY WITH AN 


AREA LARGER THAW THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


— WE WAS COMMANDER OF THE 
_ GUN CREW, CONDUCTED 
RELIGIOUS SERVICES, HE 
\s STRICTLY A LAYMAN, 8U7T 
7 RECEI VED GOOD TRAINING 
ASA MEMBER OF S/OUX 
FALLS COLLEGE GOSPEL 
TEAM. BOB'S EXPERIENCE 
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ministers do. That is the reason for 
the proposed new third verse in “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” as pub- 
lished in April. The present contro- 
versy is not recent. It has been going 
on in our denomination for years. Let 
all Baptists cut out their private in- 
terpretations and stick to the Word of 
God and then we can go forward like 
a mighty army.—Deacon Albert Har- 
gest, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

i] 

Let me tell you how much I enjoy 
and appreciate Missrons. It has been 
extremely helpful to me in the past 24 
months that I have been overseas. 
The mail has brought it to me in Ire- 
land, Scotland, Algeria, Tunisia, and 
now Italy. Sometimes it is as much as 
two months late when it reaches me 
but none the less good. Being a Bap- 
tist you can take it for granted that I 
disagree with some of your editorials. 
Yet I also disagree with Chaplain 
Carl E. Lindstrom’s suggestion that 
you dispense with editorials for the 
duration in order to save paper. Keep 
them coming, whether we agree or 
disagree. The important thing is 
every man’s right to express an hon- 
est opinion. Keep up your good work 
and may God bless you and guide 
you.—Captain Kenneth L. Ames, 
U. S. Army. (Location withheld for 
military reasons.) 

=I 

I want to thank you a thousand 
times for Missions’ April editorial, 
“Easter in a World of Atrocity.” I 
have been very unpleasantly sur- 
prised that Christian leaders have not 
spoken out more strongly against a 
publication of these atrocity stories 
which has included only one side of 
the story. The hate which has ap- 
peared in the usual comment on these 
stories has been amazing and casts 
shame on our so-called national lead- 
ers. “Pangs of British Conscience 
Over the Bombing of German Cities” 
and “Free Doughnuts and Free 
Kisses in Promoting the War Bond 
Campaign” follow the same line of 
thought. The destruction of the 
Parthenon blown up by the Vene- 
tians over 250 years ago still seems 
terrible to us. But now the possible 
bombing of Rome, a city that holds 
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not merely invaluable works of art 
but that also is the center of the 
religious life of millions, is now being 
widely defended. At the same time we 
are trying to force several neutral 
nations into the war by ways con- 
trary to international law. Atrocity!! 
Keep on speaking. We are behind 
you.—Rev. Norman H. Pratt, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine. 


SS 
I sincerely hope that at the Atlantic 
City Convention we Baptists who are 
forever clamoring for “‘a just and 
durable peace” for the world, will not 
present that world with the spectacle 
of a first class brawl.—Rev. W. S. K. 
Yeaple, Nashua, N. H. 
= 


I wish to express my personal dis- 
pleasure and disappointment on your 
editorial, ‘Remember Pearl Harbor.” 
I regard your posthumous outburst 
against the senators mentioned as 
far-fetched, unnecessary, ill-advised, 





EE 





| : es 
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and untimely. You state that the 
senators are dead and that the Exclu- 
sion Act has been repealed. Why not 
let the matter rest there? Yet you go 
on to assert that the large share of the 
blame for what happened at Pearl 
Harbor rests upon these senators. If 
the Exclusion Act was a mistake and 
if it has now been corrected, why 
make the bold declaration that said 
Act was a cause of the war? You have 
brought a smile to the faces of Tojo 
and Hirohito and their murderous 
collaborators. You go on to state that 
our young men died at Pearl Harbor 
and you show little respect for the 
parents and loved ones they left be- 
hind. You have given your opinion so 
here is mine. I doubt if this, my opin- 
ion, will ever be read as yours has 
been in the free press.—Rev. L. E. 
Ellison, Normal, Til. 
i) 
May I congratulate Misstons, on 
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its editorial policy? The Editor may 
be sticking his neck out, but what can 
be wrong with that in a magazine de- 
voted to the cause of Christ? The 
denomination in some parts is cer- 
tainly going haywire and I pray for a 
new solidarity and unity beyond the 
present distressing period.—Rev. Al- 
bert R. Phillips, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
=) 

Glad you are not letting the hot- 
headed criticisms “get you down.” 
My! but I am proud of Misstons.— 
Gertrude Gilmore, Springfield, Il. 

= 

As a young minister who is looking 
forward to a life of service within the 
fellowship of our Baptist denomina- 
tion, it is very disheartening to see 
the “Body of Christ” torn by dissen- 
sion and strife. In these tragic days 
when there is a world-wide need for 
the ministry of reconciliation, it is 
especially discouraging to see this 

















Have you 


considered. 
DENISON? 


DENISON students are 
actively engaged in com- 
munity service projects in 
Granville, in nearby 
Newark, and in rural 


Licking County, Ohio. 


FOR CATALOGUE, VIEWBOOK, 
OR INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 


KENNETH I. BROWN, 
President 


Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 


IN THE PICTURE: 


MARYANN PARRATT OF MACEDONIA, 
OHIO, AND BARBARA HANDYSIDE OF BED- 
FORD, OHIO, ARE DIRECTING A GROUP 
OF INTERESTED CHILDREN DURING A 
HANDICRAFT HOUR IN A’ TRAILER AT 
THE CAMP IN NEWARK. MISS LAURIEL 
EUBANK, INSTRUCTOR IN SOCIOLOGY, IS 
GENERAL DIRECTOR FOR SOME 25 PROJ- 
ECTS CURRENTLY BEING CONDUCTED. 
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CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN TIME OF WAR 


See editorial, “The Futility of Four Freedoms Without Adequate Education”, on page 341 


Even in time of war the institutions featured on this and the following pages are determined to do 
everything that their resources and faculties permit to furnish proper training for all young people 


enrolled as students. 


Baptist theological seminaries, colleges, schools — all heartily deserve support. They can be 
recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who hope to enter college in 





widening breach. I recall that Presi- 
dent W. R. Moody of the Northfield 
Schools once said that it makes rela- 
tively little difference what views a 
man holds if he cherishes an unlovely 
spirit. If a man has the wrong spirit 
he is fundamentally wrong. For me or 
any other Baptist or group of Bap- 
tists to insist that my or their par- 
ticular views shall be binding upon 
the whole denomination is to put 
restrictions and authority upon a 
religious body which recognizes no 
authority except the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ. I will fellowship with 
any brother who claims first loyalty 
to Christ and second love to his fel- 
low Christians regardless of the de- 
tails of his theology. There is room in 
our great denomination for all pro- 
vided only that the Spirit of our Lord 
rules our lives.—Rev. Valentine H. 
Wilson, North Haven, Conn. 





BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 


ARNAUD C. MARTS, LLD., President 
EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES 


Accelerated Program. Terms begin 
about Nevember 1, March 1, and July 1 


NAVY V-12 PROGRAM 


Courses are offered in Liberal Arts, Biology, 
Physics, Chemistry, Education, 
Commerce and Finance; with special fields in 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Public Health, 
Bacteriology, Botany, Laboratory Assistance, 
Laboratory Technology, Dramatics, Art, Gov- 
ernment Service, Pre-Law, Journalism, Music, 
Social Work, Public Speaking, and Pre- 
Ministry. Restricted Enrolment of 1200 Resident 
Students. Extensive intramural Sports Program. 


For further information write to: 
Department of Public Relations 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 











September or who are thinking of the ministry or of entering missionary service. 





KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


“A Fellowship in Learning” 











A friendly campus where Christian 
attitudes and ideals prevail 


For information address: PAUL LAMONT THOMPSON, President 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 











ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION 


Courses of interest to ministers offered by faculty members and visit- 
ing lecturers. Full semester credit for attending the entire session. 


June 5 to July 14 
July 17 to August 25 


Courses running for three weeks will be available in each period 


For information address: Office of the Registrar 
210 Institution Avenue + Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 


TWO PERIODS: 
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Crozer Theological Seminary 
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A Graduate of 1943! 


Director 
Religious Education 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Where p'.% They Go? 


GRADUATES OF THE 


BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY 
TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


are engaged in various types of 
Christian service around the world 
@ Write for pictorial leaflet, cata- 
logue, scholarship information, 
application blanks. 


2969 Vernon Avenue 
Chicago 16 











EDUCATING BAPTIST LEADERS 
FOR 89 YEARS 


WAYLAND 


Academy & Junior College 


The Academy offers four years of preparation 
for best universities; Junior College offers two 
yeors of liberal Arts, pre-professional and 
business training. Individualized education, small 
classes, supervised study. Religious, home atmos- 
phere. School of Music, dramatics, public 
speaking. Coed. Pre-induction work for boys. 
Athletics for all boys and girls. Hobby Clubs and 
intramural games. 


Write to 
WEIMER K. HICKS, President 
Wayland, Beaver Dam, Wis. 








Now in its 76th Year of Service 


Summer Session 1944 


I June 27 — August 4 
Classes: June 27 — July 28 
Examinations: August 1 — August 4 


II August 8 — September 15 
Classes: August 8 — September 8 
Examinations: September 12 — September 15 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
The Registrar 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
_ CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Subscriber Has a Right to Know 


A brief annual report by the Editor to the subscriber 


T COST $53,541 to publish 
and circulate Missions during 
the denominational fiscal year 
1943-44 which closed April 30th. 
The total includes printing, pa- 
per, postage, salaries, miscellane- 
ous expenses, and office rent, be- 
cause Missions pays its full share 
of rent based on space occupied at 
New York Headquarters. 

To meet this expenditure of 
$53,541 the magazine income from 
subscriptions, advertising, and 
miscellaneous sources totalled 


$49,123 thus requiring a subsidy 
of only $4,418 from the Council 
on Finance and Promotion. 

This was the lowest subsidy in 
the history of the magazine. At 
one time (1931-1932 depression 
year) the subsidy was $15,293. 
Since then the trend has been 
steadily downward until today, 
except for war conditions and 
higher costs, the magazine would 
likely be entirely self-supporting. 

During the past fiscal year all 
twelve months registered sub- 
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scription gains, ranging from 112 
in January to 635 in March. April 
produced (final month) 3,095 sub- 
scriptions as compared with 2,920 
in April, 1943, a net gain of 175 
for the month. There has been no 
subscription loss recorded since 
May, 1941, three years ago, when 
a negligible loss of four was re- 
corded. Total score since the long 
upward trend began in May, 1933, 
exactly 11 years ago, now stands 
at 126 months of gain and only 6 
months of loss. 

To all who had a share in this 
gratifying record—club manag- 
ers, pastors, subscribers who faith- 
fully year after year renew their 





TRAIN FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


at the Campus of Achievement 





The New 
President 
WALTER 
POPE 
BINNS 


Sandford Fleming 





BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


@ Berkeley is strategically located at the crossroads where America’s 
underprivileged thousands and Asia’s unclaimed millions meet. 
@ Berkeley offers unparalleled opportunity for training in Christian 
service. @ Berkeley is fully accredited with courses leading to various 
theological degrees. = For 
Freminc, Pa.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, California. 


ion: President: SANDFORD 
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BETHEL . 
INSTITUTE | sstonat® ranition 


A SCHOOL OF BAPTIST 


Ruth and Herman Tegenfeldt were Bethel’s 82nd and 
83rd candidates to the Foreign Mission program. They 
served in Rangoon until the Jap occupation and 
since then have remained in India studying the Kachin 
language, preparing to return to Burma as soon as 
possible. These young people are a sample of Bethel’s 
great alumni group serving Christ at home and on 
foreign soil. 





€ 
WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE i. 421001 in Amer. 


ica has a finer tradition for the training 
of leaders. Christian democracy will need 
leaders as never before, both during and 
after the war. William Jewell College is 
approved by the Association of American 
Universities. Costs are exceptionally low. a 
For infermation write to 
Box 186, Liberty, Missouri 


PREPARING WOMEN 


IN A CHRISTIAN ATMOSPHERE FOR CHURCH 
COMMUNITY AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Four-year, liberal arts course. Individualized instruc- 
tion. Collegiate Nursing course. 


Cost $696 per year 


KEUKA COLLEGE Keuke Park 


oa the shores of beautiful Kevka Loke 
Helen M. Space, Registrar 


RUTH and HERMAN 
TEGENFELDT For information write 
HENRY WINGBLADE, President 


Burma Missionaries 
Snelling and Arlington Avenues, St. Paul, Minnesota 

















The Baptist Institute 


A NEW PROGRAM for a NEW DAY 
In training CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


¢ Pastor's Assistants 
¢ Church Secretaries 
¢ Religious Education Directors 
q Mission Workers 


Working Scholarships Available 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Founded 1892 


1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
Oscar W. Henderson, President 
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subscriptions, and all other friends 
of the magazine—MIssions ex- 
tends hearty and sincere thanks. 

And since this issue goes to 
press after the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Atlantic City, it is 
possible to record the subscrip- 
tion results for May. The month 
produced 2,529 subscriptions as 
compared with 2,420 in May, 1943, 
a gain of 109 for the month. 


An Error in Chronology 


In the April issue (page 229) U. S. 
Congressman Charles A. Eaton was 
stated to have been pastor of New 
York’s Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church from 1919 to 1929. The dates 
should have been 1909 to 1919. Dr. 
George Caleb Moor, who followed 
Dr. Eaton, has been pastor of this 
historic church since 1919, a period 
of more than 25 years. 


NORTHERN 
1 ae 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


We KIN 


GIFTS 
BEQUESTS 


ANNUITIES 


Northern 


is free from debt — creates 
no deficits — is a going and 
a growing seminary. 


Northern 
owns free of encumbrance a 
$750,000 campus in the heart 
of Chicago. 


These facts 


are simply quoted for the 
information of those who 
seek a place to really invest 
in a great kingdom agency, 
with the assurance that all 
gifts, bequests, and annui- 
ties are made in a financially 
sound institution. 
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Coming Soon?! 


FEATURES TO APPEAR IN FORTHCOMING IssuUEs 


Some of the most interesting features ever published in Missions are 
projected for the autumn and winter issues. As indicative of the 
purpose to maintain the magazine on its present plane of high 
quality, the following features are scheduled for early publication. 


ONE THOUSAND MEN IN A JAPANESE PRISON CAMP 


A narrative of turbulent years in Shanghai and of how a thousand 
American, British, Dutch business men and missionaries were 
herded for eight months in the Japanese Prison Camp at Pootung. 

By STERLING S. BEATH 


THE VALLEY THAT LOOKS LIKE HELL ON EARTH 
With 15 miles of steel mills belching smoke by day and flame by 
night and with people living in dirty slums, it is not surprising that 
the scene should have prompted the author's comparison. 

By ELEANOR R. BROOKS 


CHOLERA CORPSES UNBURIED FOR THREE DAYS 


Stark, gruesome realism, perhaps more than you might care to read, 
of what happens when cholera strikes a village in India and women 
missionaries are compelled to carry unburied corpses into the jungle. 

By FLORENCE ROWLAND 


WHEN THE BRITISH EMPIRE RETURNS TO BURMA 


An evaluation of present and future conditions in Burma as a result 
of the war and of the terrific mms confronting the Foreign 
Mission Board as it plans for the future in this oldest Baptist foreign 


mission field on earth. 
By CLARENCE E. CHENEY 


LOST IN THE CHAOS OF MODERN LIFE 
. The aged, retired, disabled minister and his invalid wife often feel 
lost amid the chaos of modern life. To them the monthly grant or the 
msion check of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board is a 
lessee, a life saver, a ray of light in a time of darkness. 
By G. CLIFFORD CRESS 


THE SLEEPING GIANT OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


The life story of a man who spent 30 years in an isolated, moun- 
tainous region in upper New York State and whose memory is im- 
manila in the lives and affections of the people. 

By ELEANOR LABAR 


THE TOWN IS WIDE OPEN TO LIQUOR AND VICE 


Glimpses of conditions in an Alaska frontier town where a Baptist 
mission church ministers to a community of Americans who left 
their religion and church loyalty back home in the States. 

By GREGORY SEARS MORONY 


There could be no sounder evidence of the continued 
popularity of Missions than the continuous gain 
in subscriptions. See annual report on page 320. 


This can be another successful year if you will do your part 
by promptly renewing your subscription when it expires 
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The famous Boardwalk at Atlantic City, extending many 
miles along the shore line. Four thousand Baptists found it 


pleasant and invigorating to stroll bere several times each 
day on their way from hotel to auditorium and returm 











Baptist World Alliance 
Secretary W. O. Lewis and 
New President Mrs. Leslie Mrs. Lewis 


: E. Swain and Mrs. F. C. 
President J. C. Robbins Wigginton 
and R. H. Fisher, formerly | | KK 


of Japan 











A. H. Haslam of Ohio and 

. Mrs. Haslam of Toledo 
W atchman-Examiner Edi- 
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JEARLY 4,300 Baptists (fourth largest 
Convention attendance in Baptist his- 
tory) came to Atlantic City expecting 
stormy ecclesiastical weather. They 
. were not disappointed! One session 
was as wild as the raging sea that surged against 
the steel pier supporting the Convention Hall. 
With humiliation many Baptists will long re- 
member how one man’s “‘ war resolution” pre- 
cipitated such turbulence and frenzy that 
inevitably the resolution had to. be recon- 
sidered and modified on the following day. At 
other sessions the din and clamor were like 
the flashes of lightning and the crashes of 
thunder of a summer night on a western 
prairie. Moreover, rank discourtesies, un- 
seemly politics, the “‘closed door” of funda- 
mentalist and liberalist caucus meetings, were 
features no veteran delegate could recall from 
previous conventions. Sadly lacking at times 
both in relevance and accuracy was the 
phrase, “‘How these Christians love one an- 
other!” A visitor from Mars might well have 
asked whether this was really a gathering of 
the followers of Jesus Christ. 

Fortunately clear skies follow every storm. 
The sun always shines again. After the earth- 
quake and the fire comes the still small voice. 
Beneath these unpleasant episodes was an 
underlying trend, at first imperceptible, yet 
real and accelerating, as deep and irresistible 
as the tide beyond the pier. In spite of honest 
differences sincerely held, the Convention 
moved steadily toward unity. 

On the day before the Convention opened, 
more than a hundred mutilated, shattered 
young men from the slaughter in Italy 
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The Still Small Voice After the Storm 


hobbled on crutches or were carried on 
stretchers into an adjacent boardwalk hotel 
which the U. S. Army had converted into a 
gigantic hospital. Perhaps awareness of their 
presence helped to restore Baptist soberness. 
Possibly the realization dawned that at a time 
when the whole world yearns so desperately 
for unity, Baptist disunity is today’s un- 
pardonable Baptist sin. Probably in the quiet 
reverence of Dr. W. W. Adams’ worship 
services after the wind had ceased and the 
earthquake had subsided and the fire had 
burned itself out, those who truly worshipped 
and truly listened, heard the still small voice. 
Inevitably the program theme, “Thy will be 
done,”’ must have registered. Every day at 
every session everybody had to see it above 
the platform. Whatever the reasons, unity 
arrived, harmoriy returned, confidence re- 
appeared, reconciliation emerged, all con- 
verging into a great determination that 
Baptists must and shall unitedly measure up 
to their united responsibilities in this tragic 
hour. So the acceptance of the huge financial 
goal for the new year, the projection of im- 
mense relief efforts for a suffering world, the 
proposal through study and conciliation to 
bridge the chasm between the opposing 
theological groups and to heal the foreign 
mission breach, a new commitment to the 
high purpose of making known to a lost 
humanity the saving gospel of Christ—all 
warrant the conclusion that a frenzied con- 
vention had recovered its unity and poise. 
To the 4,300 Baptists who came to Atlantic 
City it means that the still small voice had 
spoken and that eventually it had been heard. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


The mammoth platform with the 
choir occupying the entire tier of 
seats behind the speakers’ 

table at the Baptist 

World Congress in 

Berlin in 1934 





Ten years have 

passed since this 

photograph was taken 

and all 20 churches which 

then entertained the Baptists 

of the world have been destroyed 


Terrific Air Raid Damage 
To Baptist Churches in Berlin 


CCORDING to a report in The Svendska Stan- 
daret (Swedish Baptist paper), every Baptist 
church in Berlin has been destroyed in the British 
and American bombing raids. Since Berlin had more 
than 20 Baptist churches, their destruction evi- 
dences the vastness of the damage inflicted on the 
German capital. Here is proof that “obliteration 
bombing,” against which British and American 
church leaders have protested, destroys not only indus- 
trial plants and targets of military importance, but 
also church and residential areas. Other Baptist air- 
raid damage in Germany includes the destruction of 
the denomination’s publication plant in Kassel and 
the Hamburg Theological Seminary. All this means 
that the post-war relief plans of Northern Baptists 
will prove to be woefully inadequate. Since the re- 
building of churches, publication plants, and divin- 
ity schools lies outside the scope of government 
agencies like the U.N.R.R.A. under the direction of 
former New York Governor Herbert H. Lehmann, 
this must be undertaken by church groups. The 
German-speaking Baptist churches in the United 
States are proposing to raise a post-war reconstruc- 
tion fund of $100,000. It is for them a substantial 


sum. Vastly greater amounts from Northern Bap- 
tists will be required for reconstruction in Germany 
and elsewhere in Europe. There can be little hope 
for a post-war democratic Germany freed from the 
tyranny of naziism if the survival and revival of 
evangelical Christianity is not quickly assured. 


Denouncing Nazism’s Racialism 
While a Similar Complex is Here 


NE of the sharpest denunciations of American 
white race prejudice, and in this case not against 
Negroes but against Mexicans in the southwestern 
states, was recently voiced by Mr. Sumner Welles. 
Writing in The New York Herald Tribune, he 
deplored that the vast majority of people in the 
United States have no conception of the discrim- 
ination practiced against Mexicans whose children 
are not permitted to attend the public schools. 
Mexicans are forbidden to travel in cars set apart 
for “white persons.” They are not allowed in hotels 
or moving picture theatres. A high government 
official from Mexico City, on a recent visit to the 
United States, was refused service in the restaurant 
of a leading hotel in the southwest. Proprietors of 
recreation and amusement centers debar Mexicans 
“regardless of culture or social and economic status 
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in life.” In numerous communities Mexican laborers 
are exploited. Many thousands of Mexican families 
are forced to live amid slum conditions because local 
authorities refuse them the same opportunities for 
betterment granted white people. This unfriendly, 
unfair treatment of Mexicans who have come to the 
United States to help develop American resources, 
build American civilization, and particularly in 
these latter years solve the man-power shortage 
created by the war, makes impossible “a sane and 
firm friendship with the people beyond the Rio 
Grande River,” argues the former U. S. Under 
Secretary of State. “Unless these discriminations 
are obliterated soon, the good neighbor policy will 
lose much of its real meaning.” 

This is the reasoned conclusion not of a preacher, 
or of a race equality enthusiast, or of an idealistic 
reformer, but of a realistic diplomat. For Americans 
to continue to denounce the race superiority of 
nazism is both ironical and futile unless they put 
an end to such discrimination in these supposedly 
democratic United States. 


What Will Happen to 2,000,000 People 
Who Have Lost Their Citizenship? 


OW many men, women, and children will be 
wandering around the world after the war 
without citizenship or nationality already worries 
the American and most of the governments of 
Europe. The first World War left more than 
500,000 stateless people, who were given temporary 
League of Nations passports, commonly known as 
““Nansen Passports,” after the great Norwegian 
explorer who devoted the closing years of his career 
to relief work. Most of these people still lack per- 
manent citizenship or nationality or residence. 
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After the second World War there will likely be 
nearly 2,000,000 more such people comprising 
Spaniards driven out of Spain by the Franco dic- 
tatorship, German, Italian, and Austrian political 
liberals, democrats, and anti-fascists who left when 
they sensed the dictatorship trends in their own 
countries, people in the Baltic and Balkan states 
and in Poland who will either be dispossessed by 
Russia or will flee before these areas are absorbed 
into the Soviet empire, and an unknown number of 
European Jews who will survive the persecution in 
nazi countries that doubtless will cease only after 
Germany’s final defeat. In addition numerous small 
colonies of stateless people are scattered here and 
there across the earth. Before “Pearl Harbor” there 
were said to be 25,000 in Shanghai. Nobody knows 
how many are today alive. How many people 
without a country are now in the United States on 
“temporary visas,” or as “visitors” or “tourists,” 
is a State Department secret. What will be done 
with them after the war is also a secret. “The world 
will be confronted after the war with an undigested 
mass of humanity,” writes Mr. David Anderson 
from London in The New York Times. “What will 
happen makes authorities in London shiver with 
dismay. The question at present cannot be solved 
even in imagination.” Only two possible solutions 
have thus far been proposed. One is to permit all 
non-Jews to become legalized residents and citizens 
where they now are. The other is to permit unre- 
stricted immigration of Jews to Palestine. To make 
the proposals is easy; to accept them is something 
else. All of which confirms the growing impression 
that the “duration” will outlast the war. And 
assuredly the post-war world will not lack mission- 
ary opportunities and responsibilities. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


A MAN WITH A HOME IS AT HOME EVERYWHERE; 
but a man without a home is at home nowhere.— 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

WHO CARES WHETHER EUROPE IS RULED BY 
Hitter or Stain? The difference between these 
two ambitious tyrants is not worth the life of a 
single American boy.—U. S. Congressman Jessie 


Sumner, quoted in The New Republic. 
& 
I HAVE NO ENEMIES because I have no enmity.— 
E. Stanley Jones. 


You CANNOT JusTIFY on the grounds of patriot- 
ism the unspeakable and irretrievable damage 
done to the nation by emptying the home of its 
mothers for work in a war factory and turning 
their children loose to run the streets in sodden 
loneliness or in participation in petty crimes.— 
Rev. William Ward Ayer. 


, 
“~ 


OuR WITNESS TO A LOST WORLD is not the making 
of a creed but the keeping of a covenant.—Rev. C. 
Gordon Brownville and President Everett C. 
Herrick, in The Massachusetts Baptist Bulletin. 
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It Was — in Atlantic City 


A digest of important actions, decisions and 
elections at the Northern Baptist Convention 


Summarized by Wit11aM B. LipPpHaRD 


Photo by courtesy of I'he W atchman-Ezaminer 


President J. C. Robbins delivering his presidential address in Atlantic City 


The Highest Receipts in 14 Years 

HE financial goal of the year that closed 

April 30th was $1,500,000 for the World 
Emergency Fund, and $3,000,000 for the uni- 
fied missionary budget, a total of $4,500,000. 
Most of the churches responded magnificently. 
Thus for the fourth successive year receipts ex- 
ceeded the total objective. Unified budget 
contributions were $8,295,000 or $295,000 in 
excess of the amount anticipated. World Emer- 
gency Fund gifts totalled $1,284,000 or $236,- 
000 less than the $1,500,000 goal. The year’s 
grand total, $4,559,000 is the highest in any single 
fiscal year since 1929-1930. With a spirit of 
consecration, unity, and sacrifice, what has 
been done can be done again. 


Conciliation Instead of Controversy 


O RESOLVE the foreign mission theologi- 

cal controversy and to achieve unity, the 
Convention appointed a Committee on Concili- 
ation consisting of three members of the origi- 
nal Committee on Conference and Cooperative 
Unity, namely, Chairman W. C. Coleman, 
Dr. O. C. Johnson, and Dr. H. H. Straton, plus 


three members to be nominated by the Foreign 
Mission Board, and three members to be nomi- 
nated by the new Foreign Mission Society that 
had been organized by the Baptist Funda- 
mentalist Fellowship last December. It was re- 
ported in the new Society’s first annual meeting 
that contributions were $45,000 and expendi- 
tures $18,000 during the past six months. 


Another Ship of Fellowship 


HE Convention endorsed two relief projects 

for the new year. One will ask churches to 
send “‘relief kits’ for Russia. The plan is simi- 
lar to that successfully achieved’ by South- 
ern Baptists. (See Misstons, May, 1944, page 
271.) Each kit will contain sugar, dehydrated 
soup, hard candy, soft towels, socks, gloves, 
bandages, adhesive tape, and evaporated milk. 
Containers or “‘kits” will be furnished by the 
Russian War Relief Committee. All that Bap- 
tists are asked to do is to fill them and send 
them to the nearest Russian Relief office. De- 
tails will shortly be sent to every church. The 
other project is another “Fill a Ship in Fellow- 
ship” for post-war relief in Europe similar to 
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that after the First World War. Some time in 
the fall every church will be asked to begin 
assembling clothing, shoes, blankets, and nu- 
merous other articles. The organization of the 
scheme is now under way. Full information 
will be sent as soon as plans have been approved. 


The Board of Education and Publication 


HE Convention approved the merger of 

the Board of Education and the Publica- 
tion Society. The first step was taken in 1941 
at Wichita, when Dr. Luther Wesley Smith 
was appointed secretary of both organizations 
and coordination of .activities was authorized. 
By the simple procedure of electing the same 
officers and the same 39 persons as members 
of both boards, and by necessary changes 
in Charter and By-Laws of both, but without 
dissolving the legal corporate entity of either, a 
joint board was created to be hereafter known 
as THE Boarp or EpucaTION AND PUBLICA- 
TION OF THE NORTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 
Thus the way is cleared for carrying into effect 
what the Convention voted at Milwaukee in 
1938, “‘a real unification of its religious and 
missionary educational activities.” 


Comprehensive Christian Social Progress 


LEARLY stated, comprehensive, and read- 
ily understood is the three-fold program 
which the Council on Christian Social Progress 
set forth for the year. Heartily approved by the 
Convention, it provides: (1) promotion of a 
Christian basis for world peace and the post-war 
world organization, (2) the building of Chris- 
tian foundations in race relationships, and (3) a 
vigorous program of education and action 
against the menace of the liquor traffic. 


A Huge Task That Can Be Done 


OR the new fiscal year the financial goal is 

admittedly huge, but it can be achieved. 
The unified budget totals $3,300,000, the 
World Emergency Fund $1,500,000, and the 
Green Lake Conference Property $225,000. 
The last mentioned project is being undertaken 
by the National Council of Northern Baptist 
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Men. Grand total is $5,025,000 for the year. 
As a post-war special fund, $10,000,000 was set 
as the goal for Northern Baptists to be spread 
over a period of years. The World Emergency 
Fund of $1,500,000 is included in this extra 
$10,000,000, which, as Finance Chairman A. J. 
Hudson phrased it, “‘is to be our share in meet- 
ing the spiritual and physical needs of the post- 
war world.” It will include world relief needs, 
church extension, reconstruction in Europe and 
rehabilitation in the Far East. An impressive 
dedication and prayer service and a unanimous 
rising vote adopted this immense budget. 


Moving Forward in Evangelism 


PONSORED by the Home Mission So- 
ciety’s Department of Evangelism and to 
be financed by special appropriation of $25,000 
a worthy program in evangelism is to be under- 
taken immediately. It will include special 
efforts for winning children for Christ. Four 
young women evangelists have already been 
appointed. Plans are also approved for a 
cooperative effort with other denominations 
for a nation-wide house visitation evangelism 
throughout 1945. Every church is urged to 
arrange for a revival meeting and “to put 
evangelism foremost”’ for the ensuing year. 


Next Year in Grand Rapids 


HE Convention will meet next year in 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Dates are May 22-27, 
1945. Final Atlantic City enrolment was 3,648 
delegates and 650 visitors registered, a total of 
4,298, the fourth largest registered attendance 
in Convention history. In addition there were 
several hundred unregistered visitors. 

New President is Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, 
former President of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. She is the 
second woman to have been elected to that 
office. The first was the late Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery who was elected in Des Moines in 
1921 and presided at the historic “‘creedal” 
convention at Indianapolis in 1922. 

Other officers and members of Boards and 
Councils elected are listed on page 331. 


A detailed report of the Convention appears on pages 348-353. 
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It Was Said in Atlantic City 


Significant sentences from scheduled addresses and informal speeches 


Compiled by Wiiu1am B. LippHARD 


IF THE CHURCH HAS ANYTHING TO SAY to our time 
that is significant and relevant and Christian, let it 
speak now or else shut up.— -Glenn Frank, quoted 
by Rev. E. B. Willingham. 


NOTHING IS SO DEAD AS DEAD ORTHODOXY. That 
smells to high heaven.—Rev. Clarence S. Roddy. 


THE SUPREME VALUES IN THIS WORLD are not 
material resources but human _personalities.— 
Francis B. Sayre. 


WE CANNOT HAVE A FIRST CLASS DEMOCRACY with 
second class citizens.—D. R. Sharpe. 


In THE Unitep Srates there were 121 anti-semitic 
organizations in 1939, and most of them still exist— 
underground.—Herbert Gezork. 


THE RURAL CHURCH is too often regarded as a meal 
ticket by a divinity school student or as a stepping 
stone to a city pastorate—Rev. Kenneth M. 
Cooper. 


IN OUR SPIRIT AND INTENTIONS we are an evangel- 
istic denomination, but in our evangelistic work in re- 
cent years we have not been particularly effective.— 
Rev. G. Pitt Beers. 


THERE HAS NEVER BEEN A TIME in American his- 
tory when the moral standards of our cities were as 
low as they are today.—D. R. Sharpe. 


ANY NATION in which the dignity and stability of 
marriage and the family and the home are crumbling, 
is on its way to decay even though it may have the 
strongest army and the most powerful navy in the 
world.—Herbert Gezork. 


WE HAVE TOO MANY OPINIONS and not enough 
convictions.—Rev. Clarence S. Roddy. 


CHRISTIANITY WILL NEVER BE SPREAD merely by 
mass meetings nor by high-powered publicity nor by 
nation-wide organizations. Christ in His own life 
chose the only truly practical way. It is the magic of 
personality playing upon individual personality.— 
Francis B. Sayre. 


EVERYWHERE IS FEAR AND HATE. The only way to 
meet it is to bring men and women face to face with 


the reality and goodness of God.—Joseph C. 
Robbins. 


PAGANISM IS THE WAY OF DARKNESS AND DEATH 
that spells the end of civilization. Christianity is the 
way of brotherhood and life. God leaves to us, as free 
men and women, the choice.—Francis B. Sayre. 


THERE IS NO SOCIAL GOSPEL and no individual gos- 
pel. There is only one gospel. It is for the whole man, 
his family, his community, his neighbor, his nation, 
his world.—Herbert Gezork. 


By TOLERANCE, SYMPATHY, UNDERSTANDING of 
different points of view, and real love, we Baptists 
can and must set such an example to the world that 
the phrase used concerning the early Christians, 
“See how these Christians love one another,” will be 
said of us not in scorn and irony but as a sincere 
tribute.—Joseph C. Robbins. 


MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE STARVING cannot be 
expected to build a better world. Little children who 
are homeless cannot be depended upon to be the 
good citizens of tomorrow.—Anna Canada Swain. 


Ir Baprists ARE TO LIVE and grow in numbers, 
power, and influence, they must be evangelistic.— 
Joseph C. Robbins. 


AFTER THE WAR THE NeGrO must again face the 
stark reality that in many sections of America “the 
four freedoms” were never meant for him.—Ben- 
jamin E. Mays. 


SIDE BY SIDE MEN OF DIFFERENT COLORS, races, 
creeds, are fighting and dying abroad while here at 
home we are still discriminating against one another 
because of color, race, or creed.—Liu Liang-Mo. 


THERE IS NO GEOGRAPHY IN BaprisT PRINCIPLES. 
In the principles for which we stand, the Southern 
Baptists join hands with Northern Baptists in rec- 
ognizing no South, no North, no East, no West. 
—E. Hilton Jackson. 


Gop CREATED THIS A MORAL WORLD in which dis- 
regard of truth, justice, the needs and well-being 
of others, and the placing of material values ahead 
of spiritual values, is bound to bring disaster.— 
Francis B. Sayre. 
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WHEN AN AUDIENCE APPLAUDS at the beginning 
of a speech it means faith; in the middle of a speech 
it represents hope; at the end of a speech it is 
charity—Benjamin E. Mays. 


THE CHILD IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CASUALTY of 
turbulent times. No matter who wins a war, the child 
always loses.—Julius Fischbach. 


NOTHING ELSE MATTERS today except our finding 
God.—W. W. Adams. 


CANCELLING OUR CONVENTION LAST YEAR, even on 
patriotic grounds, was a mistake. If it is not un- 
patriotic for many thousands of people to travel to 
race tracks and to gamble thousands of dollars, then 
it could not have been unpatriotic if a few thousand 
Baptists had travelled last year to a convention.— 
Theodore Sorg. 

Baptists AND DiscIPLzEs need to present the com- 
bined witness of a united church in a divided world. 
—E. T. Dahlberg. 


Ir 1S FUTILE TO EXPECT PERMANENT Baptist 
PROGRESS if we baptize only 60,000 converts in one 
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year and lose 250,000 church members in two years 
through the war-time migration of the American 
people—W. E: Woodbury. 


IN THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, Baptists 
have been the most consistent and the most persistent 
champions of any communion on earth—W. O. 
Lewis. 

So LONG AS THE SLAVE accepted his role as a slave 
and the owner accepted his role as a master, there 
was no race conflict in America. The conflict began 
when the Negro became a free man.— Benjamin E. 
Mays. 


ONLY A UNITED PROTESTANTISM, firm in its faith 
in the crucified, risen, and living Lord, can meet the 
problems of today’s warring and tomorrow’s post- 
war world.—Joseph C. Robbins. 


HERE AND NOW WE SAY IT WITH FLOWERS, but 
during the year we propose to say it with our co- 
operation and support.—Mrs. Howard S. Palmer, 
when presenting a corsage to new Convention Presi- 
dent Mrs. Leslie E. Swain. 


Boardwalk Comment 


Impressions of convention program features, incidents 
and personalities, as seen and heard in Atlantic City 


& The closed door is a new experience in Baptist 

fellowship. With that phrase something omi- 
nous has entered our corporate life. Many people 
felt that way when a fundamentalist spokesman 
announced from the Convention platform that 
fundamentalists would meet that evening at St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church, ending his announcement 
by saying, “To avoid embarrassment, I am asked to 
state that it will be a closed session!” From the same 
platform a pastor deplored publicly that he had been 


denied access to a “closed session” of the Baptist 
liberal fellowship. Can it be that each group feared 
the presence of spies from the other? What has hap- 
pened to us Baptists that in these dreadful times we 
have to split up into closed sessions and lock the 
doors? What the overwhelming majority of Baptists 
think of this was revealed in the thunderous applause 
given to another pastor who said from the same plat- 
form that he thanked God for Baptists who had not 
secluded themselves in either closed meeting. 
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& It should be front page news that more people 

tried to crowd into the pre-Convention prayer- 
meeting than could be accommodated. Every one of 
the 500 seats were filled. More than 100 people 
stood against the three walls. So dense was the con- 
gestion that not one additional person could possibly 
squeeze into the room. When a second spacious hall 
was opened to take care of the overflow, it also 
promptly filled. Again more than 100 people had to 
stand. The first prayermeeting was led by Vice 
President Ralph A. Walker of Oregon and President 
E. MacNeill Poteat was quickly appointed to take 
charge of the second. Judging by the crowds that 
could not get into either, a third and a fourth prayer- 
meeting could easily have been filled. Singing by the 
chorus of the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
was an inspiring feature. One song was a superb ren- 
dition for male voices of the familiar “Jesus Savior, 
Pilot Me.” Majestically appropriate was the phrase 
“and the fearful breakers roar,” against the back- 
ground of the surf pounding the Atlantic City shore 
at high tide. Scores of delegates, sometimes several 
praying simultaneously, voiced their petitions to 
God for His blessing upon the Convention and for 
the fulfillment of the program prayer theme “Thy 
Will be Done.” No Convention could have begun 
under more auspicious circumstances. 


& In spite of the hectic sessions and the seriousness 

of the proceedings, there were occasional flashes 
of brilliant humor that eased the strain and helped to 
maintain good feeling precisely at moments of great 
tenseness. When Attorney E. H. Jackson, while dis- 
cussing the menace to religious liberty happened to 
step momentarily away from the microphone a dele- 
gate in the far corner quickly shouted, “I can’t hear!” 
Stepping closer and speaking directly into the 
mechanism, Mr. Jackson in reply shouted, “Do you 
hear me now?” “NO!” was the immediate response. 
It was some time before the waves of laughter sub- 
sided. Even then, some people caught the humor of 
it some time later. When a lone delegate, exercising 
his democratic constitutional rights, objected to the 
casting of a secretary’s ballot in an election and thus 
forced the collection and counting of 2,600 ballots, 
another delegate shouted, “Let him be a teller and 
count the ballots himself!” 


tog The First Baptist Church of Tucson, Ariz., sent 

as delegates to Atlantic City its directors of 
music Rev. and Mrs. Jesse R. Jones whose musical 
contribution brought edification and pleasure to all. 
Mr. Jones is a capable song leader and an expert 
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trombone player. Mrs. Jones is an accomplished 
pianist. The piano happened to be placed beside 
the press table. It was marvelous to behold how grace- 
fully and at times with tremendous power her hands 
swept up and down the keyboard with magnificent 
arpeggios, chromatic ascents and descents, while 
strong, sustained chords and marvelous pedal con- 
trol helped to produce a magnificent accompaniment 
for the convention singing. Even the old piano, 
weather-beaten and hardened by long exposure to the 
salt air, felt new stirrings of life and responded nobly 
to her magic touch. The corsage of orchids from the 
Arizona delegation was a fitting tribute. 


& To streamline a Northern Baptist Convention, 

compress its customary six days into three and a 
third days, particularly after an interval of two years 
since there was no convention last year, proved to be 
so difficult and unsatisfactory that it will doubtless 
never be attempted again. More than 40 reports 
which ordinarily should be allowed time for ques- 
tions and discussion, had to be summarily disposed 
of in five or ten minutes each. For any delegate 
to take home any adequate conception of what these 
reports involved, would have been a miracle. Print- 
ing difficulties and man power shortage forced the 
Nominating Committee to complete its “slate” in 24 
hours. With 18 vacancies to fill in each of ten na- 
tional boards and councils, the committee faced a 
well-nigh impossible tasks. Likewise the Committee 
on Resolutions had to complete its work in 24 hours 
so as to get its report printed in time. Under such 
time restrictions it was amazing that the committee 
was able so adequately to phrase resolutions on the 
outstanding issues of our time that worthily reflected 
the reasoned judgments of American Baptists. The 
program scheduled only seven formal addresses, 
and no Convention sermon. The position taken by 
Missions in its editorial in February, page 95, was 
vindicated. Of the three important worship services, 
in the exigencies of program adjustment two had to 
be curtailed. Such a Convention must not be sched- 
uled again. 


& Usually the public press finds it difficult ade- 

quately and accurately to report church conven- 
tions. A leading Philadelphia newspaper reported 
the Poling “war resolution” as “a body blow to 
fundamentalists whose pacifist leanings have hitherto 
controlled Baptist policy on the war question.” It is 
not known who was responsible for this error nor to 
what extent a similar news slant was given in other 
papers. But it made some of the fundamentalists 
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angry and it helped to explain why the demand on 
the following day for a reconsideration of Dr. Poling’s 
resolution cut across all theological lines. 


& Nearly 400 enthusiastic men and women came 
to the Race Relations dinner meeting of the 
Council on Christian Social Progress. More than 150 
people who were unable to secure dinner tickets had 
to line up in the foyer to listen to Mr. Liu Liang-Mo 
through amplifiers installed for their benefit. Dr. 
William G. Mather, Chairman of the Council, 
presided, and presented Secretary Donald B. 
Cloward, the new Council Executive, who responded 
with a brief greeting. Several hundred churches were 
reported to have observed the World Order Sunday 
Crusade on May 7th and thousands of letters writ- 
ten to the Secretary of State and to Senators. Dinner 
speaker was Mr. Liu Liang-Mo, who brought a 
strong message on “Brothers under the Skin.” 


There were 10 former Convention Presidents 

present, G. W. Coleman, W. C. Coleman, J. H. 
Franklin, A. J. Hudson, E. V. Pierce, C. O. Johnson, 
W. A. Elliott, A. L. Miller, E. A. Fridell, and E. H. 
Rhoades, Jr. For Mr. G. W. Coleman the Convention 
awakened many memories for he presided in Atlantic 
City in 1918 at the historic War Convention during 
the First World War. In this year’s memorial service 
the Convention remembered young men now in the 
armed services whose fathers were remembered in a 
similar memorial service in 1918. It prompts a dis- 
turbing question. Will the Convention of 1969 have 
to do likewise for grandsons of the men of 1918? 


gs The first President of the Northern Baptist Con- 

vention is Charles Evans Hughes, former Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. Two 
months ago he celebrated his 82nd birthday. Daily 
he and Mrs. Hughes, subject to weather conditions, 
may be seen taking a brisk stroll near their home in 
Washington, D. C. On his birthday this distinguished 
American Baptist told newspaper reporters, “I am 
as well as can be reasonably expected at my time of 
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life. I cherish the privileges of old age. I am living 
quietly and am trying to be as cheerful as possible 
in this war-torn world.” 


& Their minds saturated by war propaganda, the 

American people today are not disposed to think 
or say anything favorable of the Japanese. So the 
incident reported by Dr. E. H. Clayton in his in- 
spiring missionary address Wednesday morning prob- 
ably fell on many deaf or prejudiced ears. But facts 
are facts, and Dr. Clayton’s thrilling story merits 
wide publicity. During his long and dangerous so- 
journ in Hangchow under Japanese occupation, a 
Japanese Army officer stationed there happened to 
be a Christian. His soul craved for Christian fellow- 
ship; yet to make the acquaintance of Dr. Clayton 
and to be seen in his company while in uniform was 
dangerous for both. So the officer came at night dis- . 
guised as a Chinese coolie. After an enjoyable dinner 
in the Clayton home with only Dr. and Mrs. Clayton 
and himself at the table, the evening was spent in 
fellowship and prayer and hymn singing. The Japa- 
nese officer possessed a rich baritone voice. His 
favorite hymns were, “O Love that wilt not let me 
go,” and “Blessed be the tie that binds our hearts 
in Christian love.” It is only that Christian love, said 
Dr. Clayton in narrating this remarkable incident, 
that will “forgive and reconcile and reunite Japanese 
and Chinese and Americans after the war.” 


és One of the impressive moments of the entire 

program followed Dr. M. Forrest Ashbrook’s 
report of the M & M Board, on Wednesday morning. 
All ministers who had been in the ministry more than 
50 years or longer were asked by President Robbins 
to rise. Great applause greeted the score or more who 
responded. The longest record of those present was 
doubtless that of Rev. Robert Hughes of Canton, 
Ohio, who was ordained 56 years ago and has been 
preaching for 65 years. Then Dr. Robbins asked all 
ministers present to rise. More than half of the huge 
crowd responded. While they stood a special prayer 
was offered by Dr. Earle V. Pierce. 


Convention Elections 


NortTHERN Baptist CONVENTION 

President—Mrs. L. E. Swain, Provi- 
dence, R. I. First Vice-President—Rev. 
J. B. Smith, San Diego, Calif. Second 
Vice-President—C. J. Howel, Chicago, 
Ill. Corresponding Secretary—Rev. J. C. 
Hazen, Summit, N. J. Recording Secretary 
—Rev. C. M. Gallup, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer—H. J. Manson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


General Council—Term Ending 1946: 
Rev. C. G. Brownville, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. W. G. Coltman, Highland Park, 
Mich.; Mrs. C. V. England, Denver, 
Colo.; Rev. H. R. Husted, East Orange, 
N. J.; Rev. A. W. Lyons, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Rev. W. R. Pankey, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. L. D. Peck, North Dakota; 
H. E. Stassen, St. Paul, Minn.; C. S. Wal- 
ton, Jr., St. Davids, Pa.; Rev. E. B. 


Willingham, Huntington, W. Va. Term 


Ending 1947: Rev. R. W. Babcock, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Rev. J. W. Brougher, 
Sr., Glendale, Calif.; J. M. Coon, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; Rev. G. E. Dawkins, 
Newark, N. J.; R. C. Hassrick, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mrs, R. W. Hollinger, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Pres. C. W. Koller, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Rev. W. O. Macoskey, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Pres. A. B. Martin, Ottawa, 
Kansas; Rev. I. M. Rose, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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ABOVE: Exterior and 
interior of chapel built by 
native Christians of New 
Guinea, formerly head 
hunters. The U. S. Army 
now uses the chapel for 
Catholic and Protestant 
services 
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LEFT: Missionary New- 
man who represents 
an Australian mission 
board and three of his 
New Guinea helpers 
whom Chaplain Baron 
A. McLean found in 
New Guinea when the 
U. S. Army landed there 


From Head Hunters to Christians 


Glimpses of life in New Guinea by an Army chaplain who discovered 
that missionaries had been there before him and had converted the 
head hunting tribes into peaceful, law abiding, Christian natives 


eee in New Guinea in the area of 
a Station Hospital of the United States 
Army, a chapel had recently been erected. 


This and most of the other buildings were of. 


native style: lashed pole frames (very secure), 
palm thatched roofs with low eaves, open sides 
and partly covered ends. It was late afternoon 
and the native work crews were returning to 
the trucks to go to their village. Near the 
chapel squatted a native bushy-haired Papuan 
carving a cross from a piece of white wood. 


By BARON A. MCLEAN 


Several of these later decorated the chapel 
altar. This “after-hours” labor of love in- 
dicated that he, too, knew the Christ of the 
cross to whom this chapel was dedicated. The 
barrier of language made it possible only to 
learn that he was indeed a Christian. 
Somewhere else in New Guinea a chaplain 
on a trip into the hinterland came upon a 
native village. There surrounding one of the 
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huts was a skull decorated fence, reminding 
him of the days not far removed when these 
natives were head hunters. Now everywhere 
in New Guinea groups of Papuan men in 
breechcloths or sack-like sarongs willingly 
are at work on roads and buildings. They are 
dependable,,able workers, with no animosity, 
only friendliness in their demeanor. Australians 
supervise their labor, for this is all Australian 
or Australia-mandated territory. 

At still another place in New Guinea there is 
a mission compound now taken over for use as 
Base Chaplains and Special Services head- 
quarters, with quarters rebuilt for the mis- 
sionary, the base chaplains, the Red Cross 
workers and a nurse. The missionary even now 
travels between three mission stations and 
carries on his work in spite of serious disloca- 
tions as villages are moved and whole areas are 
used as army bases. 

These native Papuans have been called 
God’s “fuzzy-wuzzy angels” in keen apprecia- 
tion by the Americans and Australians whom 
they have rescued and returned to their com- 
rades. Only the Christ to whom a head is not 
a trophy but a person to be loved could have 
transformed these natives in a few short years 
so that now there is safety everywhere from 
danger of head hunters. A base chaplain said 
to me that after a year of observing he felt that 
Americans over here had come to a new ap- 
preciation of the value of Christian missions. 


He was also convinced that our contacts with | 


the natives have not been bad, but that mis- 
sions could go on stronger than ever when this 
conflict had ceased. 

Baptists will be glad to know that among our 
armed forces in New Guinea is Chaplain Jesse 
Moses, fine Negro Baptist chaplain trained 
in the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School in 
California. Still another Baptist chaplain from 
Indiana with the Air Forces was rejoicing in 
having had a part in over 700 conversions in a 
year. 

At one station hospital I observed a devoted 
chaplain give Christian comfort to one of his 
nurses who had just learned her brother had 
been killed in action. The steadying, lifting 
influence of our chaplains makes a world of 
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difference. At another station hospital the 
chaplain has malaria. He is doing a fine job 
but there are times when it is only by the 
sheer force of a Christian will that he keeps at 
his appointed tasks. Chaplains of all religious 
groups, while sacrificing none of their convic- 
tions, are working together in fine cooperation. 
Perhaps they are gaining some new convictions 
by this very cooperation. At least it is evident 
they are making a vital impact for God and the 
good of His Kingdom. Even men who have 
been in the field for a long time already and 
who long to be back with their families are 





Captain Jesse Moses, a Negro Baptist chaplain in the 
U.S. Army in front of his headquarters in New Guinea 


patiently, cheerfully and efficiently going 
about their duties. Recent reinforcements have 
greatly cheered them all. 

We owe a great debt to those intrepid pio- 
neers of the faith who in times past have for- 
saken home to bring the good news of God in 
Christ on many fields. Let us be inspired, and 
perhaps shamed to greater sacrifice that this 
work shall goon undiminished as soonas possible. 

We also owe a great debt to the chaplains 


who have in these days also gone to far places 


and are performing their mission so valiantly. 
Let us not forget them in our planning and in 
our prayers. 
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No Church nor Sunday School 
for 100,000 People 


How Baptist divinity school students promptly recognized a 
need and an immense home mission opportunity in one of 
America’s congested war defense areas and how they met it 


Until two Baptist Divinity School students at Berkeley, California, sensed the need, this crowd of people of all ages 
and various races in the Richmond Shipyard Area near San Francisco had neither church nor Sunday school. 
The results of their concern are told in this article 


By PAUL C. CARTER 


IVALING the traditions of the California 
gold rush of 1849, the Richmond Shipyard 
Area at the Golden Gate is a city born over 
night. More than 100,000 men, women and 
children suddenly found themselves living 
in a wartime boom town without a church or 
Sunday school! 

Students and faculty members of the nearby 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School soon began 
to worry about this condition and to wonder 
what they could do about it. “Is a shipyard 


community any kind of a place to start a 
Sunday school?” inquired some. - President 
Sandford Fleming of the Divinity School and 
Miss Margaret Lobb, of the faculty thought it 
was “‘just the place for lots of Sunday schools.” 

With Bibles and hymn books and with the 
first lesson carefully prepared, six women stu-- 
dents from the Divinity School accompanied 
Miss Lobb to the Harbor Gate Project recrea- 
tion building to open the new Sunday school. 
It was a success right from the start. Children 
and young people registered keen enthusiasm 
by talking-up the new Sunday school through- 
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out the week. Miss Lobb and her student 
helpers worked feverishly to establish this first 
new Sunday school of the Richmond Shipyards 
Area so as to move on to other possible Sunday 
school centers elsewhere in the area. Three 
months later Miss Lobb and her co-workers 
were able to get other Sunday schools going in 
sections designated as Canal and Richmond 
Terrace. 














ABOVE: A Divinity 
School student conducts 
church service in the 
Harbor Gate Project 
recreation building. 
There is enough talent 
in the community to 
furnish an organist and 
a fine choir 


These opportunities for religious pioneering 
appealed not only to the men and women 
attending the Divinity School, but also to 
many earnest Christian workers in the Bay 
Area. With the development of the United 
Church Ministry, an interdenominational or- 
ganization sponsored by the Richmond Area. 
Church Defense Council, extensive religious 
activities have been launched. In this compre- 
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hensive program some 80 volunteers have 
found challenging opportunities for preaching, 
Sunday school service and the organization of 
Christian youth groups. Nearly a dozen Divin- 
ity School students have regular weekly assign- 
ments to render Christian service in the area. 
One directs Christian work among the Negroes. 
Two Baptist foreign missionary appointees, 
while studying Chinese at the Language School, 


BELOW: Junior wor- 
ship service in one of the 
‘community Sunday 
schools. The attentive 
crowd of boys and girls 
will presently divide 
into three classes for the 
regular Sunday school 
lesson period 


are devoting part-time work to the area. A 
senior student serves as Director of Christian 
Education for the United Church Ministry, 
while another student, who is a retired Presby- 
terian missionary from Korea, is General Di- 
rector. Miss Lobb of the Divinity School is still 
active in founding new Sunday schools. 
Before the war the area had a population of 
less than 50,000. Today its population is over 
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150,000, of whom 80,000, are located in one 
large defense area. The churches of pre-war 
Richmond found themselves utterly unable to 
meet the religious needs in this particular area. 
However, these churches have entered enthu- 
siastically into sponsorship of this newly estab- 
lished area Sunday school ministry which now 
records a weekly attendance of 1,500 of which 
80 per cent are children and young people. This 
ministry now includes 11 Sunday schools. 
Church services are now being conducted in 
eight centers on Sunday mornings and in four 


A new street in the Richmond Shipyard Area 


centers on Sunday nights. Four youth groups 
and one adult forum have been organized. 
During periods when the shipyards were in full 
operation on Sundays, chapel services con- 
ducted in three yards during the Sunday noon 
lunch hour reached 54,000 listeners by means 
of the public address system and 40,000 by a 
later recording. 

Divinity School students and other volun- 
teers aid also in conducting fellowship services. 
The Harbor Gate Center now has Sunday after- 
noon music vespers and craft activities. This 
takes the place of a former secular program. 
Family night recreational programs are con- 
ducted at other centers. 

Several workers sent into this defense area 
by other denominations are now taking one or 
more courses in the Divinity School. 
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In March the entire religious programs of the 
shipyard area was highlighted by meetings 
in conjunction with the National Christian 
Mission with Dr. W. S. Abernethy as guest 
preacher. 

According to Miss Margaret E. Poe, a senior 
in the Divinity School who was associated with 
Miss Lobb in organizing the Harbor Gate 
School and who now serves as Director of 
Christian Education for the United Church 


New housing projects in Richmond Shipyard Area 


Ministry, many children and adults are getting 
their very first impressions .of religion at the 
shipyard services. She relates that one Sunday 
morning a pastor asked a junior-age boy, 
“Are you going to stay for church?” In a 
puzzled tone the boy replied, ‘“‘Church, what is 
church?” When the pastor explained, he de- 
cided to try it. 

Although many of the shipyard people here 
have come from very fine church backgrounds, 
the series also reach a large number of children, 
youth and adults who have never attended 
Sunday school or church. 

The shipbuilding officials and representatives 
of the Federal Housing Administration have 
been lavish in their praise of the energetic and 
intelligent way in which students of the Berke- 
ley Baptist Divinity School and other religious 
leaders have brought vita] Christian faith to 
America’s newest mission field. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


More than 400 Baptists from 
the Greater New York area gath- 
ered at a dinner in New York 
City, on the evening of May Ist, 
in honor of Mr. James L. Kraft, 
prominent Chicago Baptist lay- 
man. As Chairman of the Na- 
tional Sponsoring Committee for 
the New Development Program 
of the Board Education, he made 
the chief address on the theme 
“Baptist Education Today.” In 
a speech replete with choice hu- 
mor, sound business sense, and 
basic Christian idealism, he urged 
universal Christian education for 
America’s young men and women 
so as to meet adequately the 
overwhelming problems and is- 
sues of the postwar world. Al- 
though exceedingly busy as Presi- 
dent of the great cheese corpora- 
tion that bears his name and 
whose products are in every Bap- 
tist pantry, Mr. Kraft finds time 
to thus serve the Baptist Board 
of Education as well as several 
other Baptist causes, in addition 
to his chairmanship of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious 
Education. Other addresses were 
by Headmaster Wilbour E. Saun- 
ders of the Peddie School, who 
interpreted Baptist student needs; 
by Rev. Ernest A. Elwell of 
Paterson, N. J., who discussed 
the Baptist student problem as a 
pastor sees it, and by Dr. Luther 
Wesley Smith, who in his usual 
dynamic fashion and in an inform- 
ing speech successfully launched 
the Board’s New Development 
Program. Mr. Orrin R. Judd was 
the capable toastmaster, Rev. 
Alger W. Geary of Brooklyn of- 
fered the invocation and Rev. 
George E. Dawkins of Newark, 
N. J. pronounced the benedic- 
tion. Preceding the addresses 
was a delightful moving picture, 
“Chapel Hills,” with sound pro- 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





jection, that featured a tour of 
Baptist colleges. 
ee @ 
War-time travel for mission- 
aries presents all kinds of situa- 
tions. On her return to West China 


Miss Myrtle C. Denison made 


part of the long journey on a tiny 
Chinese river steamer from 
Chungking to Suifu. Assigned to 
a cabin with four bunks, she 
discovered that as cabin mates 
she had a 10-year-old school girl, 
an old man, and a young Chinese 
Army officer. “They were all con- 
genial and thoughtful,” wrote 
Miss Denison. “The men would 
leave the cabin at a certain hour 
in the evening so that the girl 
and I could undress and climb 
into the upper berths. Then at 
four o’clock in the morning we 
would get dressed in our berths. 
So we all got on all right.” 


Food conditions in Bengal- 
Orissa have been critical during 
the past year for both the Indian 
people and the missionaries. Bread 
costs eight times as much as in 
other years and is hard to obtain. 
“Milk and eggs and some meat 
are available,” writes Miss Ruth 
M. Daniels of Midnapore, “but 
cheese is worth its weight in gold. 
So I make cottage cheese if I can 
afford the milk. Kerosene oil is al- 
most unobtainable. I have not 
used my oil stove for a year.” 


Shurtleff College, Upper 
Alton, IIl., experienced an inspir- 
ing week of Christian Emphasis 
meetings in April, led by Dr. 
Carrol O. Morong, Regional Pro- 
motion Director in the Middle 


West. He spoke daily in college 
chapel throughout the week and 
at two evening sessions in the Up- 
per Alton Baptist Church. During 
the days a steady stream of stu- 
dents came for personal inter- 
views and counsel on their per- 
sonal problems and religious life. 
Dr. Morong’s ministry contrib- 
uted to a deep enrichment of the 
institution’s Christian life. 
ee 6 

During a recent water buf- 
falo plague in South China, large 
numbers of these heavy animals, 
which today command a price of 
$2,000 each, were stricken and 
died. On an evangelistic tour up 
the river Missionary E. H. Giedt 
in two days counted 43 carcasses 
lodged in the shallow water in 
various degrees of decomposition. 
When the animals died the farm- 
ers simply dragged them to the 


river at high water and left them. | 


“Yet thousands of people con- 
tinue to use the river water for 
cooking and drinking,” wrote Dr. 
Giedt. “With such lack of hy- 
gienic precautions it is a miracle 
that there are not more plagues.” 


Wayland Junior College and 
Academy of Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, has received $16,714.70 in 
gifts since September 1, 1943, 
President Weimer K. Hicks re- 
ported to the Wisconsin Baptist 
State Convention Board. Gifts 
for school maintenance and de- 
velopment total $11,854.70, all of 
which has been given without any 
solicitation. The Sustaining Fund, 
Wayland’s annual giving plan, 
has received $4,860.00. Wayland, 
a coeducational secondary school 
and junior college, now complet- 
ing its 89th year, is the only Bap- 
tist church-related institution in 
Wisconsin. 
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MISSIONS 


Reports of Field Correspondents 


Repatriated and furlough missionaries and Board representatives in conference at Mount Carroll, 


The Future of Baptist Foreign Missions 


The two Foreign Mission Boards hold a significant 
post-war planning conference with missionaries re- 


patriated or home on furlough from the ten fields 


EVER before in American 
foreign mission history have 
world conditions brought to- 
gether in the homeland so large 
a proportion of missionaries of 
all boards. To be separated from 
one’s life work in an hour of crisis 
is a frustration of the first order. 
Baptist missionary repatriates, 
shut off for months from outside 
contacts, especially needed the 
heartening fellowship of mission- 
aries from all fields. And with 
post-war planning in the thinking 
of the two Foreign Mission Boards 


By Apa P. STEARNS 


the presence of so many mission- 
aries at home gave a golden op- 
portunity to bring their experi- 
ence to bear. A conference was 
the practical way to make the 
most of this opportunity. Presi- 
dent Albin C. Bro of Frances 
Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Ill., 
with generous hospitality opened 
the college to the conference dur- 
ing spring vacation. The setting 
was ideal. Here 99 people as- 
sembled from all sections of the 


United States and represented 
all ten mission fields and Europe. 
The 100th person would have 
been Miss Hazel F. Shank, Wom- 
an’s Society, Foreign Secretary, 
then on her way to Belgian 
Congo. 

The meetings were a rich ex- 
perience for new appointees. One 
young wife, whose baby girl was 
born after her husband arrived 
in China, could scarcely find 
words for her joy at meeting a 
missionary who had been with 
her husband just before leaving 
the field recently for furlough. 
“‘He has seen Bob since I have!” 
Another wife, whose husband is 
chaplain in the South Pacific, 
left the conference convinced that 
the future holds ample rewards 
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for their present separation. These 
young recruits gave equal en- 
couragement to veteran mission- 
aries who realize the dire needs 
for staff on all our fields. 

Reports from the ten fields 
gave missionaries, for the first 
time, a chance to see vividly our 
whole mission task. Missionaries 
on other fields, whose names were 
familiar from A Book of Remem- 
brance, came to life. There was 
deep concern and special prayer 
for colleagues interned in the 
Philippine Islands. 

“What are our colleagues from 
China feeling?” asked the work- 
ers from Japan. After frank and 
intense expressions of varying 
convictions a unity of heart 
emerged in one of the highest 
moments of the conference. Dr. 
J. W. Decker, now Secretary 
of the International Missionary 
Council, told of the great forward 
trends in America and Britain 
and through the National Chris- 
tian Councils of the Orient. 

Just as the Boards felt they 
could not proceed with post-war 
plans without the insight of the 
missionaries, so the missionaries 
felt that they could not make 
final plans without the wisdom 
and will of the Christians on their 
fields. Prayers of intercession were 
offered for Christian Chinese, 
Burmese, Filipinos, Japanese, In- 
dians, and now the Nagas of 
Assam. The hope of the Christian 
church of the Orient lies in the 
realization that God has called 
these others too and abides with 
them. The fruition of the life work 
of all our missionaries for over a 
century was gathered up in this 
solemn hour. 

During the closing session on 
Sunday, a young Jewish doctor 
was a guest of the college. Finally 
he could hold in no longer and 
asked, “How does one get into 
such a fellowship? These people 













are real. What they do cuts across 
life at its deepest. I want to spend 
my life in their kind of work and 
with men and women of such 
spiritual stamina.” 

From the opening day the mis- 
sionaries were stirred by an un- 
usual sense of the presence of 
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God. On the last day they for- 
mulated “A Message” for Chris- 
tians everywhere. It is available 
in leaflet form. An offering was 
taken that paid for half of the 
local expense of the conference, 
while over $60 was given for 
world relief. 





The newly organized and recently constructed Baptist church of the 
Washoe Indian tribe at Dresslerville, Nevada 


New Church Organized 
Among Washoe Indians 


By Grorce W. SMART 


The Washoe Indian tribe is 
small in number, and scattered 
for 100 miles along the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas. Un- 
til recently these Indians have 
been landless, after losing beauti- 
ful Lake Tahoe to the white men, 
who have been pushing them 
backward for the last 75 years. 
But now through the services of 
the Indian Office, with a federal 
loan, they have land, consisting of 
ranches under their own control, 
and operated by one of the tribes- 
men, a deacon in the church, for 
the benefit of the whole tribe. The 
mission, such it was for 20 years, 
has been interested in land ob- 


tainment and use, and has sup- 
ported the plan of family gardens 
on the community garden plot 
on good river bottom land. Each 
spring the church sponsors a 
Garden Festival when gardeners 
gather at the church in worship, 
invoking divine aid in their sum- 
mer work, and receive small pack- 
ets of seed for home beautifica- 
tion, provided by the church. It 
is hoped that cooperative market- 
ing of the wild mountain-grown 
pine nut crop can be worked out. 

More important than the pos- 
session and use of land, and its 
inheritance for succeeding genera- 
tions, is the “inheritance of the 
saints in light.” The program of 
evangelism is constant week after 
week, in children’s classes, boys’ 
club meetings, sewing groups and 
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evangelistic services. A recent 
event here was the visit of Dr. 
W. A. Petzoldt from the Montana 
Crow Indian Field. During the 
closing meetings many made con- 
fession or renewal of faith. 

After converts were baptized, 
we met to organize our mission 
into the Washoe Baptist Church 
of Dresslerville, Nevada, adopt a 
constitution, and elect officers. 
There are only 11 charter mem- 
bers, but they are 11 praying be- 
lievers. Thus we launched into 
the future with faith in the lead- 
ership of the Lord Jesus. 

Whereas we used to have a pre- 
dominately male congregation, now 
the women are in the majority, be- 
cause 10% of our population has 
gone into the armed forces. Yet 
the work continues. Individuals 
delight in serving. Some improve 
the interior of the church build- 
ing; others aid in bringing trees 
from the mountains to the church 
grounds; others volunteer their 
kitchen products for community 
socials; a basketmaker weaves 
offering baskets for the sanctuary; 
a volunteer secures funds for the 
World Emergency Forward Fund, 
bringing our gifts to 900% above 
those of last year. The light 
from the face of Jesus Christ is 
shining in unto them. 


From a Short Visit 
to a Long Sojourn 


What was planned as a short 
excursion in 1939, to attend the 
Baptist World Congress at At- 
lanta, Ga., has lengthened into a 
five-year sojourn in the United 
States for Rev. Alfred W. Kur- 
zawa, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Warsaw, Poland. He 
had just booked passage for his 
return home when the German 
Army attacked Poland. Although 
Mr. Kurzawa has had only mea- 
ger news from his family and his 
church during these five years, 








Alfred W. Kurzawa in conference 
with Luther Wesley Smith 


occasional messages, highly cen- 
sored in Europe, have come to 
him via Switzerland. Both his 
house and the church had been 
bombed. During Warsaw’s ter- 
rific aerial bombardment more 
than 20 bombs had fallen around 
the church, virtually demolishing 
it. However, he has refused to ac- 
cept a defeatist attitude. He has 
improved his time by serving as 
interim pastor of a Polish Baptist 
Church in Plainfield, N. J. He has 
addressed more than 100 Baptist 
audiences on Baptist missionary 
work in Poland and in other Euro- 
pean countries, and has taken a 
course of study at Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. A censored let- 
ter received in November, 1943, 
reported, “. . . Our missionary 
work goes well. People are inter- 
ested more than ever in our re- 
ligious activities. But we are very 
handicapped by not having any 
religious literature. There is al- 
most complete lack of the Scrip- 
tures in any language. We no 
longer have any Bibles at all in 
the Polish language.” Mr. Kur- 
zawa sees vast responsibilities in 
the post-war era for reconstruct- 
ing the whole religious outlook 
for Central Europe. 


The Missionary Influence 
of Bethel Institute 
By Henry WINGBLADE 


We thank God for the “stream 
of power” that has flowed from 
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the heart of God through Bethel 
Institute to foreign lands, as 
young people have heard and 
heeded the call. It was the late 
Gifford Pinchot, who said that 
the difference between men is 
found in two attributes: “Vision 
and will power.” But are not 
God’s visions closely identified 
also with God’s power? 

At Bethel through the years 83 
young people have caught the 
“vision splendid” and have been 
caught and empowered by that 
vision. From the time that Dr. 
Ola Hanson “saw the unseen,” 
and Dr. O. L. Swanson, after lis- 
tening to Dr. McCleod in the 
chapel, bounded up the dormitory 
stairway to his roommate, Dr. 
Hagstrom, and exclaimed, “Now 
I know what I shall do with my 
life” —to the recent decisions in 
the hearts of Herman and Ruth 
Tegenfelt, God has called out 
His messengers from Bethel. 

And what a story they have to 
tell when they come back. We 
have listened spellbound to Gus- 
taf Sword of Burma, to Esther 
Nelson of China, and to Bengt 
Anderson of Assam. I sat in New 
York with my boyhood friend, 
Dr. Axel Osterholm, listening to 
his stirring portrayals of marvel- 
ous service, shortly before he 
sailed back to the Congo without 
his family. Joyous heroism—that! 

They are bringing to the na- 
tions “the Word” translated in 
the native’s “own book,” as Dr. 
Hanson did in Burma, translated 
also in the missionaries’ sacrificial 
service, and then in those warm 
testimonies of the love of God 
fresh from their own yearning and 
burning hearts. We have a strong 
missionary band at Bethel today. 
How we need to pray for our 
young people in our colleges and 
seminaries that their eye might be 
ever single to that eternal purpose 
which God has in Christ for them. 
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The Federal Council of Churches 
Agrees with Baptists on Religious Liberty 


HE Federal Council of Churches of Christ 

in America, of which the Northern Baptist 
Convention is a constituent member with more 
than 20 other American Protestant denomina- 
tions, recently issued a declaration on religious 
liberty that reads as if it had been written by a 
Baptist! It is so fully in accord with the historic 
Baptist position that the Joint Conference 
Committee on Public Relations, which repre- 
sents Southern, Northern, and Negro Baptists, 
unanimously endorsed it at its meeting in 
Washington on April 28, 1944. After presenta- 
tion to President Roosevelt and to the Secre- 
tary of State, the Federal Council released it to 
the public press. Here it is: 


We recognize the dignity of the human person as 
the image of God. We therefore urge that the civic 
rights which derive from that dignity be set forth in 
the agreements into which our country may enter 
looking toward the promotion of world order, and be 
vindicated in treaty arrangements and in the func- 
tions and responsibilities assigned to international 
organizations. States should assure their citizens 
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freedom from compulsion and discrimination in 
matters of religion. This and the other rights which 
inhere in man’s dignity must be adequately guarded; 
for when they are impaired, all liberty is jeopardized. 

The right of individuals everywhere to religious 
liberty shall be recognized and, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and security, shall be 
guaranteed against legal provisions and adminis- 
trative acts which would impose political, economic, 
or social disabilities on grounds of religion. 

Religious liberty shall be interpreted to include free- 
dom to worship according to conscience and to bring up 
children in the faith of their parents; freedom for the in- 
dividual to change his religion; freedom to preach, edu- 
cate, publish, and carry on missionary activities; and 
freedom to organize with others, and to acquire and 
hold property for these purposes. 

To safeguard public order and to promote the 
well-being of the community, both the state, in 
providing for religious liberty, and the people, in 
exercising the rights thus recognized, must fulfill 
reciprocal obligations. The state must guard all 
groups, beth minority and majority, against legal 
disabilities on account of religious belief; the people 
must exercise their rights with a sense of responsi- 
bility and with charitable consideration for the 
rights of others. 

The third paragraph (in italics by Missions 
for emphasis) is perhaps the finest summary of 
the Baptist position ever formulated by an 
interdenominational body. This is precisely 
what Baptists have proclaimed and demanded 
everywhere and always for themselves and for all 
others. If that is eventually incorporated into 
the treaty arrangements that conclude the 
present global war, the future of global religious 
liberty will be assured. 

Once again Northern Baptists can take 
justifiable pride in their membership in the 
Federal Council. It is serving them well. So 
impressed by this declaration was the Southern 
Baptist Convention at Atlanta last month that 
it received Convention endorsement. 


The Futility of Four Freedoms 
Without Adequate Education 


CCORDING to War Department statistics, 

of the millions of young men inducted into 

the American Army during the past four years 
of American military conscription, 35% are on 
the grammar school level of education or 
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below it, 24% are high school graduates, 
and less than 4% are college graduates. 
“That’s worth an evening’s thought”, said 
The Lutheran in commenting on the figures. 

It is worth more than that. It should cause 
profound, national concern. The quality of 
American democracy cannot rise .above the 
intelligence level of its citizenry. If America is 
to make constructive the inevitable world 
leadership which her political strength and 
industrial might have placed in her hands, a 
far higher level of education is essential. It is 
sheer waste of time to talk glibly about what 
must be done in educating German youth when 
Hitler’s magic spell and naziism’s aggressive 
appeal have been dissipated. There will be 
plenty to do here at home in educating a new 
generation for America’s post war global 
responsibilities. 

In a recent plea for continuance of college 
education in spite of war conditions, the Yale 
University Corporation warned the nation 
against “the danger of the impoverishment of 
the nation’s mind and soul, should the less 
tangible values of our culture be allowed to 
shrivel while our energies are devoted to the 
task of winning a war to maintain them.” Its 
statement relative to the now famous “Four 
Freedoms”’ deserves to be nailed to the door 
of every high school and college in the land. 


Of what worth is freedom from want if our minds 
be on a lower intellectual level; or freedom from fear 
if we have a less cultured life to defend; or freedom of 
speech if we have poorer thoughts to express; or freedom 
of religion if we bring a less enlightened faith to the 
worship of God? 


The greatest of global tasks will probably 
fall on the generation now in America’s sec- 
ondary and high schools. When these young 
people reach maturity they will likely inherit 
unimaginable world political chaos, economic 
disorder, and moral confusion. Upon their 
generation rests the task of refashioning the 
post war world. For them. the finest of educa- 
tional preparation and equipment is a basic 
minimum requirement. 

In the current spring issues, following its 
custom of years, Missions has again presented 
Baptist school, college, and seminary an- 
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nouncements. They merit careful study. Par-. 
ents and pastors should bring them to the 
attention of young people looking toward 
college or seminary. Whatever the proportion 
of educated young people in the United States, 
let not Baptists be at the bottom of the list. 


When Will the British Government 
Recognize an Overwhelming Appeal? 


T CAME as a severe jolt to humanitarian 
Americans to be told last month that as long 
ago as October, 1929, Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
then President of the United States, in the 
historic conference at Rapidan Camp, Virginia, 
sought in vain to persuade Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald to agree that ships carry- 
ing food should be free of interference in time of 
war so as to remove the starvation of women 
and children as a weapon of war. At first the 
Prime Minister seemed sympathetic, but after 
conferring with Sir Robert Vansittart, he 
agreed only to have thd proposal examined after 
his return to England. Nothing came of it. 
Does this recently disclosed incident reveal a 
connection between the influence of Sir Robert 
Vansittart and the British Government’s per- 
sistent, adamant refusal to relax the blockade 
to permit the feeding of the starving mothers 
and children in today’s occupied countries of 
Europe? Is he not the same man who in latter 
years has advocated so rigorous a policy of sup- 
pression and dismemberment of Germany as to 
have coined a new word in the vocabulary of 
internationalism? To apply “vansittartism”’ as 
punishment for the unpardonable crimes of 
nazism is understandable; but must it also 
include innocent victims of nazi aggression? 
Thus the women and children of Belgium, 
France, Holland, Norway, and Poland con- 
tinue to starve. Meanwhile corn that could 
feed these innocent people is burned in the 
furnaces of Uruguay. New York recently re- 
ported an oversupply of canned milk totalling 
45,000,000 pounds, in storage more than two 
years. Nearly 100 people became ill from using 
it because it was too old. Thousands of dead 
European babies would today be alive if that milk 
had been shipped to them before it spoiled. From 
Argentina came 2,000,000 pounds of butter to 
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America to increase the 130,000,000 pounds in 
storage in addition to the 366,000,000 reserved 
for the armed forces. Much of the huge storage 
supply had developed a stale, musty, “barny” 
flavor. So it was forced into the baking trade. 
It is beyond imagination how desperately all 
Europe is in need of fats. Who can reconcile 
this picture of innocent children sickening and 
dying from lack of food while butter becomes 
musty in American warehouses, canned milk 
becomes old and makes people ill, and corn is 
burned in South American furnaces? There is 
no question about aiding the enemy. Experi- 
ence in Greece and France proves that feeding 
the women and children can be done without 
aiding Germany. The U. S. Senate and the 
House have unanimously passed resolutions 
asking the Administration to send food to 
Europe’s starving children. The British people 
are in favor, as evidenced by the plea of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, British labor lead- 
ers, and speeches in both Houses of Parliament. 
With such support, with the Gallup Poll, the 
Federal Council of Churches, organized labor, 
Roman Catholic archbishops, Jewish rabbis, 
clubs, lodges, and churches, and half a million 
letters sent to Washington, all in favor, the 
case against the British Government and our 
own Administration seems overwhelming. 

“It is your move, Mr. President,” says How- 
ard E. Kershner, American Friends Service 
Relief Director. “‘What are we waiting for?” 


The 25th Anniversary 
of a Costly Failure 


MID the anguish and horror of today’s 
global war, few Americans will likely pay 
attention to a June anniversary. It was 25 
years ago (June 28, 1919) that the Versailles 
Peace Treaty was signed. Much sense and non- 
sense has been written about it during the in- 
tervening quarter of a century. Some believe it 
was too harsh and vindictive; others that it 
was too conciliatory and lenient. War hysteria 
and a rising tide of hate make sound, objective 
thinking today impossible. Nevertheless, the 
judgment of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
still stands as realistic and fair and as valid to- 
day as when he voiced it nearly 11 years ago. 
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In a speech on October 16, 1933, the Columbia 
University President is reported to have said: 


The Treaty of Versailles made almost every mis- 
take it was possible to make on the part of those 
who were striving for a constructive, peaceful 
world. It is a treaty of punishment and vengeance, 
and not a treaty of constructive, forward-facing 
statesmanship. And to that we owe a major portion 
of the many catastrophes of the past 15 years. 


On this 25th anniversary of a futile peace it 
seems incredible that proposals for ending the 
present war are tending toward a repetition of 
the errors and vindictiveness of Versailles. The 
formula “unconditional surrender,”’ the failure 
to give explicit hope to the German people as to 
what kind of an economic and political future 
they might expect if they completely purge 
themselves of nazism, the suggestions to dis- 
member Germany, to give slices of it to Poland 
in compensation for slices of Poland to be 
given to Russia, ominous intimations of Atlan- 
tic Charter “revisions,” the Cairo plans to 
“restore stolen property” in the Far East 
which apparently mean the reestablishment of 
European imperialisms, will not these and other 
proposals produce another “Versailles” on a 
global scale not only far more vindictive than 
that of 25 years ago but also totally disregard- 
ful of the social, economic and political up- 
heavals that helped cause the present war? No 
war settlement that ignores such factors can 
create an enduring peace. When the anxiously 
awaited order comes, “cease firing,” there is 
grave danger that humanity will once again 
feverishly jubilize the end of the slaughter of 
war without realizing that it may mean only 
another armistice and not a lasting peace. The 
28th day of this month is a solemn reminder 
that humanity 25 years ago failed to build a 
just and lasting peace and is today paying a 
terrible price for its failure. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Tue First CHINESE to become a naturalized 
American citizen since the repeal of the exclusion 
act (See Missions, January, 1944, page 10) is Dr. 
Rupert C. Sancho, a practicing physician in New 
York City. While living in Trinidad, South Amer- 
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ica, he became a convert to Roman Catholicism and 
changed his name from Chen. He came to the 
United States from Trinidad 23 years ago. He is a 
nephew of a former Chinese Secretary of State in 
the cabinet of the late President Sun Yat-sen, and 
he has a son in the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army. The admission of such a distinguished 
Chinese to American citizenship proves how unut- 
terably silly was the previous race prejudice exclu- 
sion policy. It should have been repealed long ago. 


@ Baptist COLLEGES FoR NEGROES are participat- 
ing in the current United Negro College Fund Cam- 
paign which seeks to raise $1,500,000 for 27 leading 
Negro colleges and universities in this country to 
enable them to continue and improve Negro educa- 
tion. Long and difficult has been the upward climb 
of the Negro race toward the higher cultural life 
that comes with education. Within the memory of 
many living Americans there was a time when an 
educated Negro was regarded as a danger to the 
American social order. In some areas for a Negro to 
teach his own children was prohibited by law. Today 
Negro education has proved its value. It has pro- 
duced eminent Negro scientists, physicians, teach- 
ers, ministers, college presidents, diplomats, artists, 
musicians. It has helped mightily in bringing about 
better interracial understanding and in removing 
race prejudice. Included in the campaign are colleges 
of all denominational affiliations as well as the lead- 
ing undenominational institutions like Tuskegee and 
Hampton. While the Baptist Board of Education is 
now responsible for Northern Baptist affiliation with 
nine colleges for Negroes in the South, it must never 
be forgotten that in the years following the Civil 
War the Home Mission Board against tremendous 
prejudice and opposition was the pioneer in this 
worthy effort “to give a race a new outlook on life.” 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 112 
Tue Army IN THE BEER Business 


RECENT issue of The Christian Index (Georgia 
Baptist paper) quotes a story from The Atlanta 
Constitution to the effect that the United States 
Army is now in the beer brewing business. Under 
the supervision of a Lieutenant who in civilian life 
was a brewery chemist in St. Louis, Mo., the beer is 
being brewed in Naples from American grain and 
hops sent in American ships, and the first 20,000 
gallons went to the Anzio beachhead. As soon as a 
huge supply has been brewed, the beer will be made 
available to other American troops in Italy. Pre- 
sumably the Lieutenant is assisted by many pri- 
vates. One of the arguments in depression years for 
the repeal of prohibition was that the breweries of 
America would thereby employ thousands of men. 
The newspaper story did not state whether an 
Italian brewery brewed the beer or whether machin- 
ery was shipped along with the grain and hops from 
the United States to equip a brewery in Italy. If so, 
with the reported shortage of shipping space, with 
all Europe desperately in need of food, and with 
American, British, and Russian armies in need of 
supplies and ammunition, the brewing machinery 
and supplies must have had high shipping priority. 
Heretofore American young men have been in- 
ducted into the Army in order to wage war against 
fascist and nazi aggression, to establish the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, and for other 
alleged idealistic reasons. Apparently some of them 
have been drafted merely for the brewing of beer. 
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Europe’s Children, by Tut- 
RESE Bonney, is a collection of 68 
large, full-page photographs, 81% 
by 11) in size, that ought to be 
seen by every bishop, theological 
seminary professor, preacher, and 
all others including Prime Minis- 












ter Churchill and President Roo- 
sevelt who for the past four years 
have opposed efforts to feed the 
starving children of Europe, par- 
ticularly in the nazi-occupied 
areas. Here is grim, realistic, terri- 
fying, heartbreaking evidence as 





furnished by the camera in the 
hands of an expert photographer 
of what the war has meant to 
Europe’s childhood. For a long 
time publishers would not print 
this book. All felt that “the public 
couldn’t take it... 


it is too 
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real, too devastating.” With each 
picture the author furnishes a 
brief, poignant caption and claims 
that there are no staged pictures 
and no misleading captions. It is 
the “story of an eyewitness, vis- 
ual testimony, not words, nor 
propaganda, but stark reality.” 
As a preface she quotes the famil- 
iar passage from the judgement 
scene in the 25th chapter of Mat- 
thew’s gospel, “to one of the 
least of these.” Whoever sees 
these pictures of the price that 
Europe’s childhood is paying for 
the war and then enjoys a good 
meal and a night’s sound sleep 
has something terribly wrong with 
his sense of humanity. (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 70 pages, $3.00.) 


What To Do with Germany, 
by Louis N1zer, starts with the 
premise that the German people 
are congenitally committed to 
war and concludes therefore that 
both in the First World War and 
in today’s global conflict, the 
German people are equally guilty 
with their leaders and rulers, 
whether Kaiser or Fiihrer. There- 
fore to prevent future outbreaks 
of “international gangsterism,” 
stern and drastic remedies are 
imperative. Dismissing extermi- 
nation, breeding with other Euro- 
pean peoples, political dismember- 
ment, and compulsory migration 
as impractical for various reasons, 
the author prescribes just punish- 
ment for the war guilty and par- 
ticularly for those who committed 
atrocities, prolonged military oc- 
cupation, suspension of sover- 
eignty, restitution of confiscated 
or looted property, absolute and 
complete disarmament, economic 
disarmament, and supervision of 
the education of the next genera- 
tion of Germans. Since justice 
must be tempered with mercy the 
author proposes gigantic humani- 





tarian relief efforts to enable Eu- 
rope to get back on its feet eco- 
nomically and thereby hasten the 
return of world prosperity. As a 
future guaranty of world peace 
he also proposes the surrender of 
national sovereignties for a world 
system. Here he is on sure ground. 
“When one views the suffering 
which each country is compelled 
to undergo periodically,”” he con- 
cludes, “‘the sacrifice of a portion 
of sovereign exclusiveness is a 
cheap price to pay for national 
security.” As to his program for 
Germany, it is so drastic as to be 
utterly impractical particularly 
since its enforcement would de- 
pend on complete agreement 
among America, Britain and Rus- 
sia. How long that agreement 
would endure before their con- 
flicting interests again permitted 
the rise of economic and social 
conditions in Europe that make 
another upheaval inevitable is 
anybody’s guess. (Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., 218 pages, $2.50.) 


Five Minutes a Day, com- 
piled by Rosert E. Speer, is a 
remarkable collection of 365 daily 
devotions by one of the great mis- 
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sionary leaders of our time. The 
name of the compiler is sufficient 
to guarantee a choice compilation 
of appropriate Scripture passages, 
choice devotional poetry, prayers, 
prose and selections from the 
religious literature of the ages. 
The strange fact is that it was 
never: intended for publication, 
but was compiled for personal and 
private use. That is perhaps the 
best indication of its superb qual- 
ity, for it is one of the finest books 
of its type ever published. To 
spend a year with this book, using 
it “five minutes a day” must 
inevitably bring enrichment of 
soul and a deepened spiritual ex- 
perience. (Westminster Press, 384 
pages, $1.00.) 


The Legacy of the Liberal 
Spirit, by Frep G. Bratton, is a 
fascinating history of the liberal 
spirit in religion and philosophy 
during the Christian era. The 
author teaches history and reli- 
gion at Springfield College and 
his hobby is reading biography. 
He traces the liberal tradition be- 
ginning with Origen. Dealt with 
at length are Erasmus, Voltaire, 
Paine, Theodore Parker, Charles 
Darwin and John Dewey as bear- 
ers of the liberal spirit. Many 
other lesser men and movements 
provide the connecting links in 
the stream of liberal influence 
down through the centuries. One 
need not agree with the author 
that the liberal spirit leads to 
naturalistic humanism and some 
form of planned economy to be 
able to say that this is an unusu- 
ally good book. It has not yet 
been proved that historians are 
better prophets than the rest of 
us. The legacy of this liberal spirit 
in its organized forms, of political 
democracy, civil liberties and re- 
ligious freedom, is the way of life 
that is at stake in the present 
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world struggle. If the Christian POWTOCWTIEWT DOWD 


¥ 
NOTHING 


: 
: 


church, in the main, had followed 
Origen instead of Augustine its 
history would have been more 
prophetic and less legalistic — 
more liberal and less authorita- 
rian. (Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
$19 pages; $2.75.) 
OR ORES) 

Come What May, by GustaF 
A. Sworn, takes its title from the 
pledge of the ‘Christians in Burma, 
who faced the Japanese invasion 
of Burma and witnessed the evac- 
uation of American missionaries, 
including the author, and never- 
theless said, ““Come what may, 
we shall carry on.” In a vivid 
narrative the author, who had 
given nearly 20 years of service 
in Burma, describes the perilous 
escape from Burma, the stead- 
fastness of the Christians, and the 
remarkable progress of Baptist 
missions with numerous charac- 
ter sketches of Christian leaders. 
He closes with his own expressed 
determination to return to Burma, 
both to carry on the first aim of 
missionary endeavor which is to 
“convert people from the power 
of darkness, from sin and evil, and 
lead them to faith in Jesus Christ,” 
and to readjust the program of 
missions so that it may be “more 
fully identified with the indige- 
nous church and its aspiration for 
freedom.” To those who supposed 
foreign missions had come to an 
end, this book is like a stimulating 
tonic. To the reader the author 
easily conveys his own optimism 
and faith. (Conference Press, 159 
pages, $1.25.) 

OR OREO) 

The Harvest of the Spirit, 
by Evcrene Austin, pastor of 
Tioga Baptist Church, Philadel- 
phia, presents 14 provocative ser- 
mons that deal with life lived in 
relationship to God and man. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury; 169 pages; 
$1.50.) 
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USS R: The Story of Soviet Russia, 
by Watrer Duranrty, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 293 pages, $3.00. 

An English-Chinese-Romanized Dic- 
tionary, by Daniet Netson, Augs- 
burg Publishing Co., 344 pages, $3.00. 

And God Was There, by CHAPLAIN 
Esen Coss Brink, Westminster 
Press, 92 pages, $1.00. 

Germany Will Try It Again, by 
Sicrip Scnuttz, Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 238 pages, $2.50. 

The Brother, a novel of James, the 
brother of Christ, by Dorotny 
CiarRKE Witson, Westminster Press, 
325 pages, $2.50. 
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In Villages and Tea Gardens, the 
story of 43 years of missionary work 
in Assam, by O. L. Swanson, Con- 
ference Press, 224 pages, $2.00. 

What a Man Can Believe, a theo- 
logical book for laymen, by Jamzs D. 
Smart, Westminster Press, 252 pages, 
$2.00. 

The Great Century, Volume VI 
in A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity, by Kennetu Scort La- 
TOURETTE, Harper and Brothers, 506 
pages, $4.00. 

Opening the Door to God, a manual 
for parents, by Herman J. Sweet, 
Westminster Press, 153 pages, $1.00. 

Old Testament Bible Lessons, a 
series of 26 lessons for the home, by 
Margaret Dager Lomas, Westminster 
Press, 220 pages, $1.25 

The Indian in American Life, by 
G. E. E. Lrypaqutst, Friendship Press, 
180 pages, cloth, $1; paper, $.60. 

Gongs in the Night, missionary sto- 
ries and incidents in Indo-China, by 
Mrs. Gorpon H. Smira, Zondervan 
Publishing Co., 102 pages, $1.00. 

Praying Hyde, a biography of John 
Hyde of India, by Bast MILiEr, 
Zondervan Pub. Co., 132 pages, $1.25. 

Moses, Builder of Alitars, a bio- 
graphical study of the great Old Testa- 
ment leader, by Bast MriuEr, Zon- 
dervan Publishing Co., 154 pages, 
$1.50. 

Race and Rumors of Race, by How- 
arp W. Ovum, University of North 
Carolina Press, 245 pages, $2.00. 
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Farewell to Discord and Disunity 


A Baptist pastor lists ten reasons for continuing to give his 
support to the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


By Witu1AM RussELL PANKEY 


HERE are ten reasons why I shall continue to 
give my support to the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, as follows: 

(1) Because of my confidence in the Christian 
integrity of its administrative executives and mem- 
bers of its Board of Managers. 

(2) Because of the high spiritual quality of its 
missionary appointees all of whom have stood at 
their posts of duty amid danger and hardship. 
There has not been a traitor among them. 

(3) Because it is representative of the entire 
denomination, and is in turn directly responsible to 
the denomination. Its board members and officers 
are elected by the delegates from the churches at the 
annual sessions of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Changes can be made annually if desired. 

(4) Because it is conservative rather than reaction- 
ary in its theological position. It represents the 
historic Baptist principle of faith and freedom. 

(5) Because it is thoroughly evangelistic in its 
outreach. It has given intelligent direction to the 
carrying out of the Great Commission of our Lord. 
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It has been far more evangelistic than the majority 
of our local churches have been here at home. 

(6) Because it has developed an oustanding pro- 
gram of social service and Christian education on 
the mission fields and has sought to give a greater 
degree of economic freedom to oppress people. 

(7) Because of its glorious work in the field of 
medical missions. No part of our missionary pro- 
gram is more important at the present time in a 
war-torn world. 

(8) Because of its far-sighted program of training 
native workers to replace missionary appointees as 
soon as practical. The wisdom of such missionary 
strategy is too obvious for comment. 

(9) Because this is no time for division and dis- 
cord within the ranks of Christians. We need to 
unify our efforts and pool our resources if we are to 
give an affective Christian witness to the world. 

(10) Because experience is a great teacher. We 
should hold on to the good and eliminate the bad. 
We can profit by our mistakes. No organization is 
perfect. None will ever be perfect. We can easily 
correct whatever faults there may be and all of us 
can continue to walk together in brotherly love. 


The Downward Trend in Evangelism 


The story of a significant conference on evangelism 


ORE than 100 Baptists 
representing almost every 


By Water E. Woopsury 


The conference solicits the sup- 
port of all cooperating agencies, 












state in the Convention and seven 
Baptist theological seminaries met 
in Chicago for a conference on 
world evangelization. Those pres- 
ent faced a world in the grip of 
global war, increased delinquency, 
flaring race-prejudice, and en- 
larging hatreds. They faced the 
downward trend in the number 
of converts baptized by our 
churches, the shrinking Sunday 
school enrolment and attendance, 
our loss of four out of five of the 
children in our Sunday schools be- 
fore they are won for Christ and 
baptized, the increasing millions 





of the unchurched in our country 
including half of all our children 
and youth, and the upheaval of 
population incident to the war 
effort, which threatens a loss of 
250,000 Baptist church members. 

The conference had been organ- 
ized months in advance into eight 
preparatory commissions which 
had studied and now reported on 
our responsibility for winning 
disciples for Christ, of methods 
used, of the responsibility of pas- 
tors and local churches. Three 
long sessions were given to the 
reports of these commissions. 





urges a national conference on 
evangelism at Green Lake, Wis- 
consin in July or August, asks 
state and city commissions on 
evangelism to use pastors’ confer- 
ences and retreats to face this 
challenge, asks state conventions 
to allow a generous portion of 
time for evangelism. The confer- 
ence heartily endorsed the plan to 
engage four more women to pro- 
mote “Winning the Children for 
Christ” and unanimously urged 
the Home Mission Society to en- 
gage four new men to conduct 
Home Visitation Evangelism. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 


Atlantic City, N. J., May 23-26, 1944 
Reported by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


Instead of six days as in ordinary years, the Northern Baptist Convention 
under war conditions this year had to be reduced to three and a third days 


' 


_DS FAIR OF AM 


Under war conditions no new signs could be made to announce that it was a Baptist con- 
vention and not an amusement pier that was attracting the crowds 


HE spacious, magnificent Atlantic City Con- 

vention Auditorium had been commandeered by 
the War Department, so an old-fashioned, privately 
owned auditorium on an amusement pier had to 
serve for the annual meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention which met here May 23-26, 1944 for a 
three-and-a-half-day “‘streamlined” session. Cheer- 
fully the 3,648 registered delegates and 650 visitors 
accepted the inconveniences and inadequacies, the 
annoyances and confusions, the overcrowding and 
discomforts, the long meal time congestions and 
delays, recognizing that as the French were wont to 
say in 1914-1918, “‘C’est la guerre!” 


A Huce Crowp GREETS THE PRESIDENT 


The Convention opened promptly. Prayer by 
Secretary Charles S. Detweiler and welcome by 
New Jersey Secretary R. B. Deer preceded the 
customary reports of the General Council and the 
Council on Finance and Promotion. In reporting the 
magnificent financial results of the year (see page 
$26) which was greeted with prolonged and en- 
thusiastic applause, Secretary Earle F. Adams paid 
tribute to the inspiring presidential leadership of 


Dr. J. C. Robbins, who for two years had led the 
denomination with his marked emphasis on its mis- 
sionary opportunities and obligations. “Much of the 
more than 50% increase in receipts over the past 
two years,” said Dr. Adams, “must be credited to 
the impact of Dr. Robbins’ leadership.” To cap the 
climax, Mrs. C. E. Deems in behalf of New Jersey 
Baptist women presented Mrs. Robbins with a huge 
bouquet of flowers to express appreciation of her 
own helpful service as Dr. Robbins’ companion dur- 
ing these strenuous two years. Modestly disclaiming 
credit, Dr. Robbins said it was due to- the efficient 
leadership of Dr. Adams and his associates. 

The size of the crowd was a great tribute to Presi- 
dent Robbins. Not in many years has so large a 
crowd listened to the opening convention address. 
More than 8,000 people were in the hall, filling every 
seat on floor and galleries. Hundreds stood along the 
rear throughout his 40-minute presidential address. 
It was a powerful missionary address, replete with 
numerous missionary incidents told with climactic 
effect. How could it be otherwise from a man who 
had given 38 years of his life to foreign missions and 
for whom foreign missions has been an integral part 
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of his religious experience? It was also a strong ex- 
position of the Convention theme, “Thy Will be 
done.” He analyzed the will of God for the denomi- 
nation in this tragic hour of world history under a 
six-fold classification : (1) to maintain our own unity, 
(2) to continue to be evangelistic, (3) to recognize 
human solidarity and the oneness of all people, (4) 
to minister to human need, (5) to develop a real 
concern for education, (6) to help build a Christian 
peace, and (7) to exalt Christ as Savior and Lord. 


Reports Hap To Be Brier 


The Tuesday afternoon session was assigned to a 
vast array of Convention reports. There were 11 in 
all. Some had to be content with a few minutes each 
like that on State Conventions by Dr. Paul Judson 
Morris and that on City Missions by Dr. D. R. 
Sharpe. A few others like that on the Youth Fellow- 
ship had longer time allotted. After a brief state- 
ment by Dr. O. H. McDonald and introductions of 
Elsie Kappen, Oliver DeWolf Cummings and C. B. 
Gilbert, an interesting panel discussion followed in 
which half a dozen young people demonstrated the 
training of youth to assume responsibilities for 
Christian leadership. The Council on Christian So- 
cial Progress had an able spokesman in its Chair- 
man, Prof. William Mather, who discussed the 
trends that threaten the establishment of a just 
peace, the rising menace of race prejudice, and the 
terrible danger to American life in the liquor traffic. 
According to his calculations, with the money spent 
by Americans last year for liquor, 18,8333 bombing 
planes could have been produced. They might by 
this time have brought the war to an end. 

Only half an hour was assigned to the two Home 
Mission Societies for their annual reports and brief 
introductions of new personnel and retiring per- 
sonnel. Dr. Coe Hayne, who retires in August after 
25 years with the Home Mission Board, was given 
hearty applause in appreciation of his long and 
useful service. It will seem strange not to see his 
name in the list of Misstons’ departmental editors 
in the editorial masthead on page 341, where it has 
appeared for the past 11 years. Dr. C. H. Heimsath 
briefly interpreted the Home Mission Board’s re- 
port. Mrs. A. E. Williford, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
George Caleb Moor, did likewise for the report of 
the Woman’s Board. She made a strong plea for a 
wider knowledge of the Board’s work in these times 
of terrific social and moral upheaval in American 
life. The Ross Hall Award for distinguished service 
in rural church ministry was given to Rev. Kenneth 
Mortimer Cooper, for the past 11 years pastor at 
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East Killingly, Conn., and in absentia to Rev. 
Helen Holman, pastor at Kingfield, Maine. Rev. 
R. Dean Goodwin was introduced as Dr. Hayne’s 
successor. (See Missions, May, 1944, page 284.) 
An inspiring summary of the work of the World 
Relief Committee by Rev. Q. T. Lightner, and 
a report on Homes and Hospitals, by Rev. R. W. 
Babcock concluded the long afternoon session. 


Facinc THE Post War WorLpD 


For the evening session, ‘““A New World in the 
Making,”’ the post war world was the topic, with a 
brief report of the Post War Planning Commission 
as introduction by Chairman A. J. Hudson and Dr. 
Luther Wesley Smith. Distributed among the dele- 
gates who filled the mammoth auditorium to ca- 
pacity was a pamphlet that set forth 11 specific 
recommendations, dealing with the following post 
war needs and situations: (1) church and state, 
(2) returning soldiers and sailors, (3) juvenile delin- 


quency, (4) shifting populations, (5) world Christian . 


witness, (6) interracial brotherhood, (7) anti-social 
practices and influences, (8) world community of 
nations, (9) higher education, (10) world relief and 
reconstruction, and (11) world evangelization. Four 
addresses followed, each related to one or more of the 
11 recommendations, beginning with Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain’s graphic survey of “New Opportunities for 
Christian Witness Abroad.” To supplement her plea 
for taking advantage of the unfolding new oppor- 
tunities, a company of 14 repatriated missionaries 
unfolded a banner inscribed with the familiar words 
from Acts 16:9, “‘Come over and help us,” while two 
groups of newly appointed missionaries likewise 
unfurled banners listing 80 new families as the need 
of the Foreign Board and 40 women as the need of 
the Woman’s Board. Dr. G. Pitt Beers’ masterly 
analysis of “New Responsibilities at Home” in- 
cluded the ominously developing problems in con- 
nection with the return of millions of military service 
men. Prof. Herbert Gezork’s gave a brilliant presen- 
tation of “Current Problems” which included the 
breakdown of the home and family relationships, 
liquor and movies, and the growing conflicts and 
tensions between minority racial and cultural groups. 
The mighty ovation of applause that greeted Prof. 
Gezork’s eloquent speech compelled him to come 
again to the platform and bow to the huge crowd 
that had risen to its feet. The final address on “A 
Christian Peace” was delivered by the Hon. Francis 
B. Sayre, now of the State Department and formerly 
High Commissioner to the Philippine Islands. His 
message was a powerful, dynamic, challenging pres- 
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entation of what Christians face in the world to 
emerge after the war. In the long history of Baptist 
conventions there have been few evening sessions 
in world sweep of interest and challenging appeal, 
comparable to this. For 4,000 people in the vast 
hall, it was a memorable, inspiring occasion. 


ForeIcN Mission Optimism 


One of the most effective foreign mission presen- 
tations ever seen at a Baptist convention featured 
the Wednesday morning session. Introduced by 
Secretary Jesse R. Wilson, ten missionaries from six 
different fields gave what Dr. Wilson described as 
“‘verbal snapshots depicting various aspects of for- 
eign mission work.” The description was vivid and 
accurate. In one or two minutes each, these ten 
missionaries conveyed an amazing mass of informa- 
tion to the big audience. L. D. Allen of Burma re- 
ported the origin by states of Baptist missionaries. 
New York leads with 60. A total of 40 different 
states and foreign countries has furnished the pres- 
ent foreign staff. Dr. Velva Brown of China stressed 
evangelism. Miss Almira Eastland of Assam pic- 
tured the results of White Cross. Henry Erickson 
outlined the needs of Europe. Elsie Kittlitz pictured 
the vast illiteracy of Asia. S. O. Nelson of Burma 
described missionary sailings in war time. John 
Selander of Assam summarized the baptism statis- 
tics on all fields. Miss Margaret Cuddeback of 
Japan told of the need of new missionaries every- 
where. Miss Lena A. Keans described famine relief 
in India. Dr. E. H. Clayton, long interned in China 
and repatriated on the M.S. Gripsholm, concluded 
with a somewhat longer review, giving a pessimistic 
survey of property conditions and material re- 
sources after the war but an optimistic forecast of 
the human resources that are still intact and of the 
willingness to sacrifice and the determination to 
love on the part of the surviving Chinese Christians. 
This stimulating foreign review closed with prayer 
by former Convention President W. A. Elliott. 

The remainder of the session was shared by the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board whose 
Executive Director, M. Forest Ashbrook, reported 
1,868 new pension fund members as a result of the 
Pension Fund Crusade of the past two years. Whereas 
in 1941 only 38% of Baptist ministers were enrolled, 
today 71% are members. 

Final receipts toward the World Emergency Fund 
were reported as $1,284,450 by Treasurer A. J. 
Manson, an increase of $555,764 over the previous 
year. Prolonged applause evidenced the gratification 
which the crowd felt over the achievement. 
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The session closed with the first of three worship 
services under the direction of Prof. W. W. Adams 
of Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. His 
theme, “The Mission of Christ,” was based on J 
Timothy 2:1-7 and he urged prayer of supplication, 
intercession, and thanksgiving in behalf of all men 
because only thereby can we live in peace and tran- 
quillity, because it is acceptable to God, and be- 
cause Jesus died to redeem all men. 

Preceding this was another varied assortment of 
miscellaneous reports and business items. Again the 
attendance was remarkable. Whereas at previous 
conventions at most a few hundred people would be 
present at such a session, here more than 2,000 filled 
the hall. Perhaps the subject of “Juvenile Delin- 
quency” interested them. It was ably discussed by 
Rev. Julius Fischbach and supplemented by a clever 
display of black silhouettes on a large white screen 
to illustrate what children are losing in these times 
of upheaval, breakdown of homes, separation of 
parents, employment of mothers, and other factors 
of war time existence. 

Fraternal greetings from other bodies were 
brought by Dr. E. H. Miller of the Disciples, Dr. 
W. O. Lewis of the Baptist World Alliance who re- 
ported the grave illness of President J. H. Rush- 
brooke, and Mr. E. Hilton Jackson of the Southern 
Baptists who also reported for the Joint Baptist 
Committee on Public. Relations. On his suggestion 
the Convention, as did the Southern Convention, 
heartily endorsed the Federal Council’s declaration 
on religious liberty. (See editorial on page 341.) 

Rev. H. H. Husted reported for the devotional 
booklet The Secret Place, citing the phenomenal in- 
crease in circulation from 8,000 copies when it was 
first issued several years ago to more than 450,000 
copies now of which more than 100,000 go to Army 
chaplains and service men each quarter. 


In DEFENCE OF GREEN LAKE 


A long discussion of the purchase of the Green 
Lake Assembly property featured the afternoon 
program. There had been some objection to the use 
of regular missionary contributions for the purchase 
of this vast $8,000,000 estate even though it cost 
only $300,000. Some people had questions about the 
type and theological emphases of the projected 
summer conference programs. When it was ex- 
plained that the National Council of Northern 
Baptist Men had adopted the Green Lake property 
as their major project for raising the $225,000 bal- 
ance still required, all objection, as Dr. W. B. Riley 
acknowledged in his own speech, was withdrawn. 
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It was now four o’clock and the program, believe 
it or not, was actually one hour ahead of schedule. 
So President Robbins assigned the remaining hour 
to a free-for-all discussion by anybody and every- 
body for any topic that seemed relevant and inter- 
esting. A score of delegates unburdened their souls. 
They discussed everything from the Green Lake 
Conference Property to theology, including the 
presentation of a lengthy creed. It was so long that 
merely to read it consumed all of its proponent’s al- 
lotted time. It was one of the most exciting, inter- 
esting, humorous, and at times bewildering hours 
ever experienced at a Convention. And it was val- 
uable in that it permitted many people, who came 
to Atlantic City with a consuming desire to say 
something, to say what they had to say. 


BAPTISTS IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


How many Baptists present at this Convention 
were also present at the Atlantic City Convention 
in 1918 is not known. Those who were must have 
recalled that memorable session in honor of Baptist 
young men in the First. World War when a huge 
service flag with stars representing 183,400 men in 
the armed forces was unfurled on the platform. (See 
Missions, June, 1918, page 535.) A similar session 
came this year on Wednesday evening, in charge of 
Dr. C. O. Johnson from whose great church in St. 
Louis nearly 25 deacons, 20 Sunday school teachers 
and 500 young men and women had entered the 
armed services. It was a solemn moment when he 
asked every person in the huge crowd who had a son 
or daughter in the service to raise his hand, and 
again when every pastor from whose church a young 
man or woman had gone, to do likewise. Practically 
every pastor raised his hand. Here was solemn, dra- 
matic, heartbreaking evidence of the vast disruptive 
effect of the war upon the denomination’s life. Dr. 
Johnson made a deeply moving plea that all 
churches maintain an unbroken bond of fellowship 
with these widely scattered young people and closed 
with prayer. Prior to that, Major E. P. Thorne, Post 
Chaplain at Fort Dix, N. J., told of the ministry of 
chaplains and of the immensely greater opportunity 
the government had given them for spiritual minis- 
try in this war as compared with the previous war. 
Dr. Wayland Zwayer reported for the Committee on 
Chaplains, stating that there were 500 Baptist chap- 
lains (the full quota) in the Army but that 100 more 
would be needed as replacements this year. A choir 
of Baptist soldiers, sailors, coast guards, and wacs 
rendered two musical selections. 

As a prelude to this memorial service the Board of 
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Education presented its annual report and intro- 
duced President Benjamin E. Mays of Morehouse 
College who delivered a remarkable address on the 
contribution of Negro Colleges, particularly those 
established by American Baptists in the South, had 
made to Negro leadership and race progress. Dr. 
Mays is the author of the widely quoted article, 
“The Eyes of the World Are Upon America,” 
which appeared in Missions last February. 


THE WILDEsT SESSION IN Baptist History 


The wildest session in Convention history came 
Thursday morning when in the presence of a packed 
auditorium again with nearly 4,000 people present, 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, as a special privilege because 
he had to leave that afternoon and was unwilling to 
submit his resolution to the Resolutions Committee, 
precipitated a Convention stampede over a long 
resolution in which he sought to express the position 
of the Convention on the war. Although specifically 
stating that the church could never bless war and 
must always be the church, timeless and universal, 
and must follow its men everywhere into battle, am- 
bulance, hospital and conscientious objector camp 
and must never be the recruiting agency of any gov- 
ernment, the statement was nevertheless designed to 
commit Northern Baptists to all out endorsement of 
the war. Immediately pandemonium seemed to 
break loose. The parliamentary confusion was soon 
indescribable. Christian courtesy, fair play, good 
sportsmanship, all were thrown off the pier into the 
raging sea. Wild cries of “‘sit down,” “get rid of the 
gang on the platform,” filled the air. All suggestions 
to postpone action until the resolutions committee 
could offer its own carefully drafted statement on 
the war, on which it had worked many hours, all 
speeches in opposition, all suggestions to wait until 
copies of Dr. Poling’s long statement could be 
printed for circulation (it was read only twice to the 
crowd) were howled down. And when people out of 
sincere conviction voted against any proposals that 
the shouting mob wanted to adopt, there were loud 
hisses and cries of “shame.” The like of this has not 
been seen heretofore in a Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Three times the time for debate was extended. 
Finally it came to vote and by a 2 to 1 majority Dr. 
Poling’s statement was adopted. 


Norre.—On the following day by customary two- 
thirds parliamentary vote the Poling resolution was 
reconsidered. After an important substitution for an 
objectionable sentence and the deletion of a long 
sentence, including, “‘God has a stake in the war,” 
etc., the resolution so amended was readopted.—Eb. 
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Prior to this outburst of emotion and frenzy there 
had been calm and impressive consideration of 
other matters. The huge budget for the new year 
totalling $5,025,000 was adopted by unanimous vote 
and after a dedication prayer service. In a profound- 
ly stirring speech Dr. Earle F. Adams related the 
budget to the program theme, “‘Thy will be done,” 
and said the budget would implement that theme 
throughout the year. With hearty unanimity the 
Convention approved a post war emergency fund of 
$10,000,000 to be raised over a period of several 
years as “our part in meeting the spiritual and phys- 
ical needs of the post war world,” as Chairman Fi- 
nance A. J. Hudson phrased it. There was also full 
agreement with Secretary W. E. Woodbury and his 
vigorous plea for evangelism in the new year and his 
plans for a revival meeting in every church and a 
nation-wide Protestant effort in home visitation 
evangelism in 1945. An extra $25,000 was allocated 
for this purpose. It was the largest attended and 
most earnestly considered budget session in many 
years. 

Dr. E. T. Dahlberg’s report on cooperation with 
the Disciples also received endorsement as he out- 
lined proposals for more fellowship, understanding 
and cooperation, with half a dozen specific recom- 
mendations, among them joint state conventions 
and ministerial associations, united evangelistic and 
summer conference programs, and the possibility of 
a merger of The Secret Place and the Disciples cor- 
responding devotional booklet. 

For his second worship service Dr. W. W. Adams 
had as his theme, “The Disciples’ Commission.” 
After the hectic, feverish forenoon it was hard to 
bring several thousand Baptists back into a reverent, 
worshipful mood, but he succeeded admirably. 


RESOLVING THE CONTROVERSY 


Eventually the hour arrived for which more than 
$,000 delegates had come to Atlantic City. How 
would the Convention resolve the foreign mission 
controversy and preserve denominational unity? 
Thursday afternoon was the time set for this issue 
which had been crowded out of the Thursday morn- 
ing session by Dr. Poling’s insistence on the adoption 
of his war resolution. Courteously and fraternally 
Mr. W. C. Coleman told the story of what had been 
done during the past six months by the Committee 
on Conference and Cooperative Unity, of which he 
was chairman (See Missions, February, 1944, page 
96), of conferences with representatives of the For- 
eign Mission Board and of the new society organ- 
ized by the Fundamentalist Fellowship, of late 
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sessions with the General Council, of replies and 
counter replies, of communications back and forth, 
of immense correspondence, all in a thoroughly 
sincere and determined effort to find some way for 
achieving unity and of avoiding a definite split such 
as had been feared would happen in Atlantic City. 
After reporting that the Foreign Board had dis- 
avowed its so-called “inclusive policy” in the sense 
that it would not appoint missionaries not in com- 
plete accord with the Board’s evangelical position, 
he announced that the General Council proposed the 
appointment of a conciliation committee of nine, 
consisting of three of the original committee of con- 
ference, namely W. C. Coleman, C. O. Johnson, and 
H. H. Straton, with three members to be nominated 
by the Foreign Board and three to be nominated by 
the new society. These nine persons will consider the 
entire problem for another year. After a plea for 
unity and harmony by Dr. C. O. Johnson, the pro- 
posal was seconded by Dr. C. S. Roddy, in behalf of 
the fundamentalists. Then to the surprise and 
gratification of all it was unanimously adopted 
without debate of any kind. Instinctively the huge 
crowd rose and sang the doxology. 


DEDICATION OF NEw MISSIONARIES 


Once again the dedication service of missionaries, 
this time in charge of Secretary G. Pitt Beers of the 
Home Mission Society, proved to be the high point 
of the Convention program, the climax of inspira- 
tion. “‘ We rear and train children in Christian living 
to come to an hour like this,” said Dr. Beers. “The 
budget which we voted this morning has no sig- 
nificance except in relation to this night of inspira- 
tion.” On the platform sat the newly appointed 
home and foreign missionaries. Many of those ap- 
pointed during the past year were already on their 
fields, notably in Alaska and the Far West. Others 
were en route or waiting for passports and sailing 
permits. There were 15 home mission women mis- 
sionaries presented by Miss Alice W._S. Brimson, 
and 14 home missionaries reported by Dr. Beers, in- 
cluding two young Americans of Japanese ancestry, 
showing how this suppressed and unjustly treated 
minority racial group in America is finding new op- 
portunity for service, and 18 new foreign mission- 
aries, presented by Candidate Secretary Marlin D. 
Farnum. Miss Grace C. Close and Miss Bernice 
Cofer spoke for the home mission women and Rev. 
Herbert M. Randall, Rev. Chester J. Jump, Jr., and 
Dr. Mary E. Kirby spoke for the foreign appointees.. 
Prof. K. S. Latourette of Yale Divinity School gave 
the address. His optimistic survey of the Christian 
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church throughout the world was like a tonic to 
check any discouragement or sense of defeatism over 
the world catastrophe and its impact on Christian- 
ity. The wide distribution of the Christian faith, its 
deep roots in all lands, its growing unity, and its 
pervasive influence in spite of the ravages of war, 
constituted four reasons for his contagious Christian 
optimism. Miss Frances Tencate, veteran mission- 
ary of 40 years in India gave the charge to the new 
missionaries. Dr. E. B. Willingham of Huntington, 
West Va., charged the denomination to keep faith, 
remain loyal and continue in prayer for them. The 
dedication prayer by Dr. Howard K. Williams of 
Philadelphia brought this session to a close. 


Trey Hap to Count 2,600 Battors 


The Friday morning session for annual elections 
brought objection to the usual procedure of elect- 
ing the persons nominated by the casting of one 
ballot by the secretary. Heretofore much time and 
confusion has been saved and avoided by such proc- 
ess. But Baptists are Baptists, jealous of their 
democratic rights of protest and dissent and the ob- 
jection of a few was recognized and sustained. Ac- 
cordingly ballots had to be distributed and four 
times counted in detail. The results were interesting. 
The Foreign Mission Society received 1,645 votes 
for the slate offered by the Nominating Committee 
and 576 votes offering other names. The Woman’s 
Foreign Society received 1,933 and 93 changes. The 
Home Mission Society’s distribution was 2,306 for 
and 106 with changes, while the Woman’s Home 
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Society received 2,167 with 59 changes. The Pub- 
lication Society, as merged with the Board of Edu- 
cation, received 2,485 votes with 124 for other per- 
sons than those nominated. The Historical Society 
broke this trend of protest voting by being accorded 
unanimous approval for the official slate, thus the 
Historical Society made history! With this as prece- 
dent the slate for the Convention itself was unani- 
mously elected. New President Mrs. Leslie E. 
Swain was introduced and spoke briefly in an appeal 
for unity and loyalty. Former Convention President 
James H. Franklin led in a prayer of dedication. 

The Resolutions Committee report was thereupon 
considered. After numerous amendments and the 
usual spirited arguments on various sections, it was 
adopted. Part of the resolutions session was filled 
with tumult and oratory as the Poling resolution of 
the preceding day was reconsidered and readopted 
with amendments and deletions. In conclusion the 
Convention reaffirmed its previous stand against 
war and again expressed its “willingness to do any- 
thing for the welfare of our country, regardless of 
personal sacrifice or cost which lies within the full 
sanction of our individual conscience.” 

There was a grand exodus when the resolutions 
were adopted, but a faithful crowd of nearly 1,000 
delegates remained for Dr. W. W. Adams’ third and 
final worship service. His meditation was based on 
John 20:21, ““The Commission of Christ.” 

On that note of missionary challenge one of the 
most amazing, exciting, and eventually unifying 
Conventions in Baptist history adjourned. 














Convention Elections 


Foreren Missron Society 


President—Rev. G. A. Hagstrom, St. 
Paul, Minn. Vice-President—Mrs. A. A. 
DeLarme, Omaha, Neb. Recording Secre- 
tary—D. M. Albaugh, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Forrest Smith, New York. 
¥ ‘Board of Managers—Term Ending 1945: 
H. A. Davidson, Los Angeles, Calif. Term 
Ending 1946: C. S. Aldrich, Troy, N. Y.; 
H. S. Butterweck, New York, N. Y.; 
Pres. O. W. Henderson, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Alvin Johnson, Omaha, Neb.; Rev. 
Gordon Poteat, Lewisburg, Pa.; Rev. 
E. H. Pruden, Washington; T. R. St. 
John, New York, N. Y.; Sidney Wilmot, 
New York, N. Y.; Pres. N. R. Wood, 
Boston, Mass. Term Ending 1947: Pres. 
E. J. Anderson, Redlands, Calif.; Ragner 
Arlander, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. E. A. Love, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Mrs. E. B. Pease, 
Glasgow, Mont.; Rev. E. V. Pierce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Rev. BR. G. Schell, Chi- 


cago, IIl.; Dean Peter Stianson, Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. Gerald Watkins, Rochester, 
N. Y.; R. R. Williams, Summit, N. J. 


Woman’s Foreicn Mission Society 
(Listed on page 356) 


Home Mission Society 

President—H. A. Gilman, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President—A. G. Martin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Second V ice-President—Rev. 
Joshua Gravett, Denver, Colo. Third Vice- 
President—J. B. Edwards, St. Louis, 
Mo. Recording Secretary—Dean Goodwin. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1946: 
G. L. Allin, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
C. H. Heimsath, Evanston, Ill.; J. L. 
Kraft, Chicago, Ill.; H. D. Millar, Upper 
Montclair, N. J.; Rev. V. I. Olson, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Rev. S. W. Powell, St. Paul, 
Minn.; R. M. Thompson, Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs. L. C. Trent, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Rev. C. H. Walcott, Waterville, Maine. 
Term Ending 1947: C. I. Cady, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Rev. W. RB. Cole, Detroit, 


Mich.; Rev. C. W. Cranford, Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. H. V. Jensen, Seattle, Wash.; 
Rev. C. R. McBride, Honey Creek, Wis.; 
Rev. R. H. Moorman, Billings, Mont.; 
C. F. Wheaton, New York, N. Y.; Dr. 
J. J. Whittmer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. 
N. R. Wood, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Home Mission Socrety 
(Listed on page 354) 
Boarp or EpucaTIon AND PUBLICATION 

President—H. T. Sorg, Short Hills, N. J. 
Honorary President for Life—John Nu- 
veen, Chicago, Ill. Vice-President—J. H. 
Miller, Delmar, N. Y. Secretary—W. Z. 
McLear, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1945: 
Publication Society Board: Rev. Gordon 
Bigelow, Beverly, Mass.; Rev. E. C. 
Carder, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Earle 
Eubank, Cincinnati, Ohio; Pres. E. C. 
Herrick, Newton Center, Mass.; Prof. 
Thornton Merriam, New York, N. Y.; 

(Continued on page 363) 
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Edna R. Howe 


New Treasurer 


On May 1, 1944, Miss Edna R. 
Howe became treasurer of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, succeeding Mrs. 
J. Willard McCrossen. Miss Howe 
came to her new position from a 
background of mission field and 
business experience. After receiv- 
ing her A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, she taught 
school for several years. Upon 
graduation from the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School in 1926, 
she was appointed a missionary 
at the Trenton Avenue Neighbor- 
hood House in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Later she served at the Williams 
Street Community House in Buf- 
falo and at the Federal Hill Ital- 
ian Christian Center in Provi- 
dence, R. I. For two years, 
1928-1930, she was Director of 
Field Work at the Chicago Train- 
ing School. During her mother’s 
last illness, Miss Howe resigned as 
a missionary and went to her 
home in Weedsport, N. Y., where 
she has been bookkeeper in the 
First National Bank. 


New Secretary of Organization 

Miss Dorothy O. Bucklin, the 
very popular Christian Friendli- 
ness missionary in Massachusetts, 
has been elected Secretary of Or- 
ganization of the Woman’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety. She will begin her work at 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, 
August 1, 1944. In promoting the 
program of the Society, Miss 
Bucklin will work in close cooper- 
ation with the women’s organiza- 
tions of the states. She is a mem- 
ber of the First Baptist Church of 
Malden, Mass., and a graduate of 
Gordon College of Theology and 
Missions. Miss Bucklin’s first ap- 
pointment under the Society was 
as Christian Friendliness mission- 


Atlantic City Elections 


President—Mrs. H. S. Palmer, New 
Haven, Conn. Eastern Vice-President— 
Mrs. J. C. Killian, Spencerport, N. Y. 
Mid-Western Vice-President—Mrs. R. A. 
Chandler, Galesburg, Ill. Western Vice- 
President—Mrs. O. T. Ellis, Long Beach, 
Calif. Recording Secretary—Mrs. E. A. 
Harrar, Camden, N. J. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1945: 
Mrs. F. S. Frost, Oak Park, Ill. Term 
Ending 1946: Mrs. E. F. Adams, Scars- 
dale, N. Y.; Mrs. George Climo, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio; Mrs. A. B. Crow, Detroit, 
Mich.; Mrs. Hugo Didrickson, Seattle, 
Wash.; Mrs. N. C. Fetter, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Mrs. L. H. R. Hass, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. W. E. Saunders, Hightstown, 
N. J.; Mrs. C. M. Thompson, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Mrs. M. J. Twomey, Williamsport, 
Pa. Term Ending 1947: Mrs. H. L. Brown, 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. E. L. Compere, 
Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. Charles Hall, Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Mrs. Joseph Harrison, Vil- 
lanova, Pa.; Mrs. Walter Johnson, Queens 
Village, N. Y.; Mrs. A. E. Kenyon, No. 
Scituate, R. I.; Mrs. Ira Mount, Bellerose, 
L. L., N. Y.; Mrs. J. P. Weaver, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mrs. Victor Wik, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Dorothy O. Bucklin 


ary in Central District. Two years 
later she was transferred to the 
New England District, and in 
January 1935, became a full-time 
Christian Friendliness missionary 
in Massachusetts. 


Kiowa Turning 
A New Book by Cor Hayne 


Kiowa Turning is a 20th cen- 
tury sequel to “The Acts of the 
Apostles.” Covering a period of 
75 years of history, it traces the 
“blanket” Indians of Oklahoma 
through three generations. Al- 
though completely factual, the 
book is filled with drama, pagean- 
try, romance and Christian ideal- 
ism. The annals of missions con- 
tain no more stirring records than 
the sacrificial devotion of the mis- 
sionaries to the Indians and the 
conversion of warlike tribes to 
peace-loving Christian citizens. 
The title, “Kiowa Turning,” 
comes from the Indian name be- 
stowed upon Miss Maryette J. 
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Reeside, the first appointee of the 
Woman’s Society to the Kiowa. 
This book is on the Missionary 
Reading List. Price 50 cents. 


Whither the Tribes Go Up 


By Fiorence CrRaNNELL MEANS 


The Home Mission Societies 
are fortunate to have secured Mrs. 
Means, the well-known Baptist 
writer and novelist, as the author 
of the main booklet on Baptist 
work among American Indians. 
She has a personal knowledge of 
many of the fields and gives a 
moving story of the missionaries 
at work among ndian tribes in 
six states. Mrs. Means takes her 
readers on an informal, person- 
ally conducted tour of Indian 
churches, schools, and homes, 
where they meet a host of unfor- 
gettable characters. This booklet 
is an indispensable aid to this 
year’s study of the Indian, and is 








on the Missionary Reading List, 
for the year. 


New Christian Center 
in St. Paul 


The First Baptist Church of 
St. Paul, Minn., has enlarged its 
ministry to the community by 
opening the Wacouta Christian 
Center. Dr. S. W. Powell recently 
baptized three Japanese-Ameri- 
cans and a Mexican. In the au- 
dience were Chinese, Japanese, 
Mexicans, Filipinos, and Ameri- 
cans from some of the best homes 
in the city. Two of- the Jap- 
anese-American boys had re- 
ceived their overseas equipment 
that morning. A great impression 
was made when these young men 
in the uniform of the United 
States Army received the hand of 
fellowship in the same service at 
which they were baptized. 

In August, 1948, Miss Freda 


Christensen was transferred from 
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the Christian center in Pueblo, 
Colo., to take charge of the grow- 
ing program at the Wacouta Cen- 
ter. In a recent report she states: 
“The population shift has made 
it seem advisable to branch out 
into an area just beyond our im- 
mediate neighborhood in order to 
reach many new families whose 
children should be receiving 
Christian instruction. Our im- 
pulse to reach that particular 
community came to its climax 
when two mothers begged us to 
come and have a Sunday school 
in their block. A vacant store 
building was rented and within 
a few days was redecorated and 
ready for us to use. As the pastor 
and missionary were unloading 
furniture a group of children 
gathered quickly and gladly helped 
carry it in. Much enthusiasm was 
shown, even by the three-year- 
olds and by mothers of children 
living on other floors. 





In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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From Tragedy to Triumph 


Report of 73rd annual meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


“Oh, God, prepare us for that which 
Thou art preparing, that as children of 
light we may greet the new day.” 


Wr this prayer of a stu- 
dent of the Women’s Chris- 
tian College of Madras as a guid- 
ing theme, the 78rd annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
was called to order by President 
Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, on the eve- 
ning of May 18, 1944, in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Present were board 





By Mary Epira AREY 


members, 22 state presidents of 
women’s work, missionaries, and 
a number of visitors. The women 
of New Jersey, acting as hostesses, 
extended a cordial welcome to 
those present through their presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. E. Deems. 

No group of women meeting 
with a concern for foreign mis- 
sionary activities could fail to be 
aware of the tremendous prob- 








lems and responsibilities of to- 
day. Mrs. Swain focussed our at- 
tention on them in her opening 
remarks on the theme, “From 
tragedy to triumph.” Although 
tragedy is still visiting some of 
our mission fields, the triumph of 
Christian faith and loyalty is 
continually emerging. Even so 
shall we pass through darkness to 
light, to witness the fruition of 
our hopes and plans. 

In keeping with the thought of 
preparation for the new day, Miss 
Sallie Lou MacKinnon, Executive 
Secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, and prominent leader in the 
Foreign Missions Conference, de- 
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livered the address. Miss Mac- 
Kinnon’s emphasis was upon the 
world Christian community. She 
reminded us that the Christian 
Church is established in all save 
two countries of the world (Tibet 
and Afghanistan). Because of its 
universal aspect, therefore, it in- 
herits the duty of being a recon- 
ciler among all nations. Miss Mac- 
Kinnon warned that we must 
guard against certain dangers, 
however, which would hinder the 
progress and the power of the 
church. Isolationism may be as 
evident in our churches as in 
politics. We readily give mental 
assent to the idea of “one church,” 
but not always do we match ac- 
tion with thought. An imperialis- 
tic attitude toward Christianity 
in other countries may be another 
danger spot, as well as our Anglo- 
Saxon tendency toward an atti- 
tude of superiority, with all the 
attending problems of race. 

Business matters occupied the 
greater part of the next day. An- 
nual reports of White Cross Cul- 
tivation, Literature, Deputation 
of the Treasury, and Foreign De- 
partments and a summary of 
work on all the fields were pre- 
sented. Again we were made con- 
scious of the changes that war 
has wrought, in unbelievably in- 
creased costs of living, in innu- 
merable adjustments, in the giv- 
ing of very life itself for the sake 
of the Kingdom. 

Two candidates for foreign serv- 
ice, Miss Millicent Engel of Col- 
orado and Miss Phyllis Hamilton 
of Nebraska, were presented and 
appointed as missionaries-in-wait- 
ing. The board rejoices in its 
privilege of welcoming these two 
young women into the fellow- 
ship of the great company of 
Woman’s Board missionaries al- 
ready in service. It was encour- 
aging that inquiries from young 
people interested in foreign mis- 


sion service have increased this 
year three-fold. 

With many other high points 
of interest and inspiration reached 
during the four sessions—in the 
devotional message from Dr. 
Catherine Mabie, in the news of 
continuing and increasing work 
on fields where war-related prob- 
lems are overwhelming, in the 
wealth of information available 
for us in the form of new litera- 
ture, in encouragement from state 
presidents, in a delightful visit to 
the Houses of Fellowship at Vent- 
nor as guests of Mrs. George 
Doane—the annual meeting came 
to a climax in the evening, when 


‘eight missionaries and a secretary 


of the board presented “ Reflec- 
tions of the Mt. Carroll Confer- 
ence.” For the better part of a 
year plans were in the making for 
a conference which would gather 
together a representative group 
of missionaries in this country for 
discussion of post-war work on 
their respective fields. This took 


Elections in Atlantic City 


President—Mrs. L. B. Arey, Chicago, 
Ill. Foreign V ice-President—Mrs. C. H. 
Sears, Yonkers, N. Y. Home Vice-Presi- 
dent—Mrs. F.C. Wigginton, Carnegie, Pa. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. A. J. Mitchell, 
Newark, N. J. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1945: 
Miss M. T. Applegarth, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. J. G. Yaden, Washington, D. C. 
Term Ending 1946: Mrs. J. R. B. Adair, 
Garden City, N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. Baird, 
Newark, N. J.; Mrs. P. R. Gleason, Ham- 
ilton, N. Y.; Mrs. Abram LeGrand, Beaver 
Dam, Wis.; Mrs. E. W. Parsons, Nashua, 
N. H.; Mrs. J. M. Prior, Hartford, Conn.; 
Mrs. R. G. Reilly, Hingham, Mass.; Mrs. 
H. D. Sorg, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
F. A. Stewart, Minneapolis, Minn. Term 
Ending 1947: Mrs. M. B. Barker, Fresno, 
Calif.; Mrs. K. I. Brown, Granville, Ohio; 
Mrs. J. W. Decker, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Mrs, William Everett, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Mrs. E. L. Gibson, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mrs. H. E. Hinton, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Mrs. M. B. Hodge, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. 
L. E. Jackson, Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. 
R. L. Palmer, Detroit, Mich. 
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place April 13-16 at Francis 
Shimer Junior College, Mt. Car- 
roll, Ill. (See also pages 338-339 
in this issue.) Brief glimpses of the 
days spent together by that group 
were vividly portrayed. Miss Mar- 
garet Cuddeback gave a picture 
of the setting for the conference. 
Miss Beatrice Ericson reviewed 
the discussion of the first day, 
which centered around a survey 
of our mission fields. Three mis- 
sionaries spoke on the sessions 
pertaining to various types of 
work: Miss Viola Hill on evangel- 
istic and educational work; Dr. 
Josephine Lawney on medical 
work; Miss Mildred Proctor on 
Christian literature, the Christian 
home, and the economic basis of 
the church. Miss May Coggins 
presented the cooperative enter- 
prises on the fields. Because the 
current foreign missions theologi- 
cal controversy related so directly 
to missionaries. Dr. Martha 
Gifford brought to the board a 
simple, appealing statement of the 
missionaries’ great concern for the 
effect which division at home 
would have on the mission fields. 
Following this, Miss Ada Stearns, 
Associate Secretary of the board, 
told of the unanimous desire of 
the group to formulate a message 
from their conference to other 
missionaries at home and on the 
field, to Christian nationals and 
to the Northern Baptist constit- 
uency. This is available in printed 
form under the title, “In One 
Accord In One Place.” Finally, 
Miss Thomasine Allen spoke of 
the unusual fellowship with the 
China and Japan missionaries. 

The evening session closed with 
the entire audience participating 
in a beautiful dedicatory candle- 
light service, “Praying Hearts,” 
at the close of which each woman 
present chose the name of a mis- 
sionary and a Christian national 
for whom she would pray. 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


At Atlantic City 


Successful conferences on mis- 
sionary education were held on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day mornings, immediately be- 
fore the sessions of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. On Wednes- 
day morning Missionary Educa- 
tion in Your Church, by HARNER 
and Baker, wasreviewed briefly.A 
discussion followed about methods 
and materials. Dr. Charles S. 
Detweiler introduced his new work 
The Bible and Missions. This will 
be a popular pamphlet for both 
reading and study. 

The far western Pacific and 
Southeast Asia were presented on 
Thursday morning. Miss May A. 
Coggins, formerly in the Philip- 
pines, under the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society, discussed West 
of the Date Line which includes 
chapters on Burma and the Phil- 
lipines. The map above depicts 
the area included in the book. 
Foreign missionaries who are 
authors of books on this year’s 
reading program were presented 
and agreed to have autographed 
copies of their books available in 
the bookstore in the exhibit hall. 

An unusual number of good 
foreign mission books for Baptists 
is available this year: Missionary 
Mosaic, by Jesse R. Wuson; 
Heaven Below, by Epwarp H. 
Crayton; Come What May, by 
Gustar A. Sworn; In Villages 
and Tea Gardens, by O. L. SWan- 
son; Burma Diary, by Pau. 
Geren; Burma Surgeon, by Gor- 
pon S. SEAGRAVE; and Hero of 
Burma, a life of Dr. Seagrave in 
pictures for Junior High. It Began 
in Burma, by Ranvorrpn L. 
Howarp, a study book of two 
years ago, also will be valuable 
this year. 











A discussion of The American 
Indian, always popular, was pre- 
sented. Secretary Mark Rich, of 
the Home Mission Society, and 
compiler of Prayers for Rural 
Life, led the study of the Ameri- 
can Indian. Interest in Baptist 
missions to American Indians was 
increased because of the presence 
of President Earl Riley, of Bacone 
College, David Owl, Baptist leader 
of the Cattaraugus Reservation in 
New York State, and Coe Hayne, 
author of Kiowa Turning and 
Cry Dance; the latter an out- 
standing novel of Indian life. 
Other books on Indians which 
appear on this year’s reading pro- 
gram are: Whither the Tribes Go 
Up, Peter of the Mesa, and Shadow 
Over Wide Ruin, by Mrs. Fior- 
ENCE C. Means, also a Baptist. 

The Department has prepared 
a list of books and periodicals, 
missionary motion pictures and 
other visual aids, museums from 
which material may be borrowed, 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
DANIEL—June 
REVELATION—July 
EXODUS—August 











and other background helps for 
leaders of all age groups who 
plan to teach courses on “South- 
east Asia” and “The American 
Indian.” Those who plan Church 
Schools of Missions, World 
Friendship Conferences or Mis- 
sion Study Classes should write to 
the Department for this material. 

Other books by Baptist authors 
recommended were: K. S. La- 
tourette’s A History of the Expan- 
sion of Christianity; Stacy R. 
Warburton’s These Things. Will 
Last; and Elinore Mapes Pierce’s 
The Prayers of the Bible; and a 
new pamphlet on worship by Mrs. 
Leslie E. Swain, With Humble 
Spirit Pray. 


Baptist Study Materials 


Baptist guides for adult and youth 
studies on “‘Southeast Asia” and the 
“American Indian,” 25 cents each: 
Study and Worship Programs, by 
Heten K. Hunt and Hazext M. 
Bicetow; Study and Worship Pro- 
grams, by Mark Ricu; Study and 
Worship Programs, by Cuester H. 
Loucks; Program Guide for W.W.G. 
—Sally Peck Chapters (15-17)—by 
Mrs. A. E. Bigetow and Mitprep 
Cummings; Program Guide for W.W.G. 
—Ann Judson Chapters (12-14) by 
Viremn1A Meapowcrort and Mrs. 
J. R. Bennert Apatr; Hero Craft, 
by TuroporE ConKLIN—Royal Am- 
bassadors and other boys 12-14. Chil- 
dren Link Hands. Stories, pictures, 
worship suggestions and activities on 
home and foreign missions in one 
book, 50 cents. When Children Wor- 
ship. A worship screen containing 
four large pictures showing how 
Christian children of other lands wor- 
ship and a fifth center picture showing 
children of all nations coming to 
Jesus. A story to accompany each 
picture. 60 cents. Children and Their 
Toys Around the World. 8 colored 
pictures with stories, by MARGARET 
L. Decker. 60 cents per set. 
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World Wide Guild 


Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 


HE new theme for the year 
to undergird and tie together 
all our program and efforts is 
Out of Darkness, Light. It is an 
inspirational theme to remind us 
of our purposes and our faith in 
times like these. This theme can 
be lifted up in many visual ways 
and thus recall to us continually 
the things we plan to do together 
—even more vigorously than ever 
before. Around it the Vesper Serv- 
ice for Fellowship Vesper Day 
will be prepared. It should bring 
hope and courage to all our hearts 
to sense, in this service of world 
fellowship, the lights that shine 
even now in the dark places of 
earth—lights that bridge the shad- 
ows and the barriers and join 
others in the promise of a better 
way for the world. This theme 
can be only a phrase or a drawing 
on a poster or a service for a day. 
Or it can be the humble realiza- 
tion that we have come to this 
time for purposes higher than our 
own; that we can be part of the 
solution of the world’s basic prob- 
lem; that what this generation 
does—with Christ—matters alto- 
gether in the world of tomorrow! 
In a year which may be darker 
than we know, this theme stands 
to remind us of two unshakable 
realities by which new life for 
the world can come to be—“I am 
the Light of the World... .” 
“Ye are the light of the world.” 
Very sincerely yours, 


Las Hopp 


Caribbean Friends 


Miss Eleanor E. Dow, one of 
El Cristo, 


our missionaries at 














Cuba, has sent us this interesting 
picture of Guild girls and their 
child friends. In the envelop was 
a check for $5, their gift to the 
World Emergency Forward Fund. 
“Here at Los Colegios Interna- 
cionales,”” wrote Miss Dow, “‘all 
the boarding girls are members of 
the World Wide Guild. There are 
about 42 in all, and the ages range 
from 12 to 25. Few are church 
members, but all show much in- 
terest. Each Christmas we do 
something special for the needy. 
This year we gave a Christmas 
party to a group of 26 children at 
the Salvation Army Home in 
Santiago de Cuba. Each member 
of the Guild bought some article 
of clothing, or a toy, or a bag of 
candy for a child. A group of the 
girls went to the Home, presented 
a short program of songs, poems 
and stories, after which Santa 
Claus arrived with his bag full of 
toys. 

“What a joy it brought to all 
our hearts to see the faces of those 
little ones as they were given 
their gifts. I’m sure our girls came 
away with the verse, Jt is more 









W.W.G. Christmas Party 
for Children in the Salva- 
tion Army Home in Santiago 
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THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Reyal Ambassadors 





blessed to give than to receive, writ- 
ten in their hearts.” 


A Tie That Binds 


The Olive E. Jones Chapter 
in Syracuse, N. Y., felt much 
closer to the girls in the Nellore 
Girls’ High School, in South 
India, when they met the mis- 
sionary from there, for whom 
their Guild Chapter is named, at 
a tea given in her honor. While 
there are only 15 members in this 
Chapter a lot can be done by such 
a group. “This year so far the 
girls have given $13 to the World 
Emergency Forward Fund,” re- 
ports their counselor, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Trimmer. “Last summer we 
sent five girls to the Keuka House 
Party. We are hoping to have 
eight to ten girls attend this year’s 
House Party. Our regular ac- 
tivities have been much like other 
Guilds. Recently we held a fun 
and festival evening, at which 
time we entertained a Negro and 
an Italian Guild. The games and 
stunts for the evening required 
real interracial cooperation. Then 
we sponsored the Christmas pro- 
gram for the Women’s Missionary 
Society. The girls wrote a pageant 
in which they por- 
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Miss Olive E. Jones and her W.W.G. Chapter in Syracuse 


trayed how young people all over 
the world would be celebrating 
Christmas.” 

Miss Jones has her passport and 
is ready to sail for India as soon 
as transportation can be arranged. 
When she arrives in India she 
will complete the tie between the 
girls at Nellore and the girls at 
Syracuse. 


The Fellowship At Pueblo 


The youth of Calvary Church 
in Pueblo, Col., adopted the 
B.Y.F. plan last September and 
immediately became enthused. 
Now we have 35 members with 
an average attendance of 25 
in the evening meetings. With 
the plans under Christian Citi- 
zenship we have reached many 
sisters and wives of service men 
who until this time thought B.Y. 
was a waste of time. During 
youth week everyone—young and 
old—was thrilled with the suc- 
cess. Our young pastor went to 
the Navy just before youth week, 
so we divided our theme, “‘Con- 
sider Christ,” into three parts 
(all girls). We had a clever ser- 
monette for the boys and girls. 

In the evening we had a candle 


light communion service. The sen- 
ior deacons were seated at the 
table all through the service. The 
story of Christ in special numbers 
and scripture was given. The most 
touching part of the service came 
when one of our girls with a very 
sweet soprano voice sang, “Were 
You There When They Crucified 
My Lord?” All the offices of the 
church were filled by young peo- 
ple. They also had charge of 
prayer and business meeting.— 
Mrs. Edward Ranus. 


Chinese Youth for Service 


One of the older Chinese young 
people said to me, “I feel that I 
am not doing anything worth 
while. I want to be of service 
somewhere in the church.” Last 
Sunday she accepted a Sunday 
school class and seems very happy 
to feel again that she is having an 
opportunity to serve. Three girls 
from the East Bay have also 
offered their services to teach. I 
am so happy for the many times 
that our young people have the 
opportunity to sit in our living- 
room and informally share with 
one another their experiences. Re- 
cently 27 of us gathered together 
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in such a manner, some on the 
floor, some on the arms of chairs 
and others on the chairs that were 
crowded into our small living- 
room. In the moments of quiet, 
God seemed close to us all and 
everyone left with a feeling of 
having had a real worship ex- 
perience. Ever since the Guild 
girls attended the W.W.G. State 
House Party in Oakland, they 
have been bubbling over with 
enthusiasm. In fact they have 
planned so many things that I 
wonder how I can keep up with 
them. They have completed their 
year-book and have activities 
scheduled for the whole year: 
Among them is “Fun Night,” 
a candlelighting service for the 
whole church, a play, and a din- 
ner, plus of course, their two 
meetings a month and the Annual 
Vesper Service and next year’s 
House Party. Our groups are 
responsive and instead of our 
trying hard to secure interest we 


are doing our best to keep up with 
the eagerness manifested every- 
where. Would that we were twins 
or triplets!—Celia D. Allen, San 
Francisco. 


Looking Ahead 


The home mission program for 
young people in the coming year 
is centered around the American 
Indian to whom America has not 
yet fully discharged her demo- 
cratic responsibility. A great chap- 
ter is now being written in our 
history by Indian youth in the 
armed forces. What recognition 
will be made to that contribution 
to democracy? Questions such as 
these will be very real to young 
people as we become acquainted 
with our Indian Americans. 

The foreign mission theme takes 
us to one of the hot spots of the 
world, Southeast Asia. The South 
Sea Islands, Thailand, New 
Guinea, the Solomons have be- 
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come very real and of timely in- 
terest to us already. 

It may surprise us to know that 
missionaries found these faraway 





places long before the battleships 
arrived. Burma and the Philip- 
pines hold special interest for 
Baptist youth in this study. 
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Why not begin right now to 
collect clippings, stories, facts and 
pictures to enrich next year’s 
study adventures? 


—___—_—____ 
rT 


ILDREN 








The Children’s World Crusade 











Filling the Empty 
Rice Bowl 


We had given out coin cards to 
the children in our Primary De- 
partment at Central Baptist Church 
in Norwich, Conn., and wanted 
some interesting way of remind- 
ing them to bring the cards back 
full. One Sunday I took a rice 
bowl and a pair of Chinese chop- 
sticks to show the children and 
demonstrated how to use them. 
Then I showed them pictures and 
told them of the many hungry 
children living in lands where 
they use rice in place of bread. 
Because of war and famine those 
bowls are empty. We discussed 
how we might help fill those bowls 
and decided that coin cards full 
of dimes would help buy rice. So 
each time anyone brought in a 
card they were allowed to put a 
teaspoon full of rice grains into 
the bowl. It was surprising how 
quickly the cards came back, one 
or two or three each Sunday. 
When the bowl was almost full 
and most of the cards in, we voted 
to use some money which had 
been drawing interest in the bank 
for several years and had $15.00 
to add. That Sunday our little 
eight-year-old Chinese girl, Ann 
Eng, member of the third year 
class held the bowl and it was 
filled to the top! On New Year’s 
Sunday I told the story of The 
Magic of Kindness from “Money 
Travels” and the children were 
very happy to know that their 
“magic” had helped fill a few rice 


bowls. The children’s part in 
helping the church reach its 
quota of $15,000 was adequately 
recognized by the church.—Lucy 
Banning, Norwich, Conn. 


Filling the rice bowl in Norwich 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Edward was just eleven, and as 
full of mischief and fun and—I 
am sorry to say—even naughti- 
ness, as it is possible to be when 
one is just that age and no place 
to play except New York streets. 

One day he found his way into 
the open door of the Czechoslovak 
Baptist Church where a group of 
boys and girls of his own age were 
working happily around a big 
table. What a fascinating array of 
paints and brushes and vari-col- 
ored paper was spread out there! 
For a moment he watched, then 
with a shove of first one elbow 
and then the other he made a 








place for himself between two of 
the children, picked up a brush 
and set to work. 

As long as his hands were busy 
he was contented, but when the 
time came to gather around the 
piano for worship he lost interest 
immediately. Never in his eleven 
years had he taken part in any- 
thing of this sort. Bang! Down 
went Tommy in the front row as 
Edward pulled his chair out from 
under him, and in a moment both 
boys were rolling on the floor in 
a furious fist fight. 

Several weeks went by and 
sometimes Edward would enter 
into the period of worship for a 
few quiet moments, but more 
often he would be so naughty and 
noisy that it was almost impos- 
sible to be patient with him. Then 
one day, sometime later than 
usual, Edward dashed in in his 
usual noisy style and coming 
straight up to the missionary said, 
“Did you pray yet?” 

“Yes, we did, Edward,” the 
missionary answered, thinking 
that Edward would be relieved to 
know he didn’t need to sit through 
that quieter time. How surprised 
she was when Edward answered, 
“Well, will you pray again then? 
We got a letter from my uncle to- 
day, an’ he’s in a German prison 
camp, an’ I’m scared they’re 
gonna kill ’im—an’ he’s the best 
uncle I got!” 

Here was our chance. The situ- 
ation was explained to the other 
children and all were sympathetic 
and serious. Around the big work- 
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table heads were bowed and the 
boys and girls prayed for Ed- 
ward’s uncle. He was absolutely 
still all the while, and then at the 
last he too prayed—his first real 
prayer, and straight from his 
boyish heart. I am sure our Heav- 
enly Father heard that prayer, 
just as He hears all our prayers 
when we are sincere and earnest. 
But God was not only answering 
Edward’s prayer, He was answer- 
ing the prayers of the missionary 
as well, that somehow a way 
might be found to touch Edward’s 
heart. There are still times when 
Edward’s old habit of naughtiness 
comes back, but more and more 
he is learning to know and to 
love Jesus and to try to be like 
him. Will you pray for Edward in 
your Crusader groups? 
Sincerely your friend, 


Marian Ellen Kimble 


New Materials 


Materials for this coming year 
are more delightful than ever. 

1. WHEN CHILDREN Worsuip. 
Our new missionary worship screen, 
When Children Worship, a sheet 
1214” high and 50” long. On the 
sheet are five pictures 1214” high 
and 10” wide; four of the pictures 
show children of other lands at 
worship, the fifth picture shows 
children of all lands coming to 
Jesus; the pictures are printed in 
three colors, rose, green and 
black on white; there is a story 
for each picture written by a 
missionary. The price? Only 60¢! 
This worship screen is folded so 
that it will stand upon an even 
surface. 

2. CHILDREN Link Hanps. 
Each year we prepare Baptist ma- 
terial for boys and girls that will 
give what we as Baptists are do- 
ing in our mission program around 
the world. This material contains 
stories by missionaries about boys 
and girls with whom they work; 








pictures of the children who are 
part of their work; the Special 
Interest Missionary in which our 
children’s groups are interested 
each year; suggestions for Wor- 
ship, Study and Service Projects. 
All in one pamphlet for 50¢. 
The material in Children Link 
Hands may be used as supple- 
mentary to the children’s mission 
study books, which are this year: 


American Indian—Home Mission 
Study 
Primary: My Indian Picture Story 
Book 
Junior: Peter of the Mesa 


Southeast Asia—Foreign Mission Study 
Primary: A Bell for Baby Brother 
Junior: Beyond the Blue Pacific 


If the leader wishes only to use 
Children Link Hands there is suf- 
ficient material and suggestions 
for use to form the basis of a com- 
plete mission study course. 

3. CHILDREN AND THEIR Toys 
AROUND THE Wor LD. Special 
Baptist edition. Eight pictures 
10 x 14, in colors, eight stories by 
Maraaret L. Decker. Set, 60¢. 

4. LeapER’s Mareriats. A 
complete listing of all of our ma- 
terials and the Reading Program, 
for use in a program of missionary 
education for children. Be sure 
that each local church has at least 
one copy. This is available now. 
If you do not receive a copy from 
your Associational Children’s 
World Crusade Secretary, send to 
the Department of Missionary 
Education, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

5. STEWARDSHIP MATERIALS. 
Friendship Plane. This is the new 
primary stewardship project for 
this year. There will be a large 
picture of an airplane flying the 
Christian flag; there will be eight 
stories telling how our money 
helps boys and girls in other 
lands; there will be eight small 
pictures of these children of other 
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lands to be pasted into the win- 
dows of the plane. This material 
will be free in whatever quantity 
a leader will use. A report blank 
will accompany the project. Money 
Travels. Some people believe that 
if they have used this once it can- 
not be reused. Please remind your 
leaders that they are dealing with 
new children each year and that 
each year provides new oppor- 
tunities for its use. Workers To- 
gether. This beautifully illustrated 
series of biographies of Christian 
nationals was designed especially 
for Juniors. 

6. Jupson Krystone GRADED 
Coursgs. The Judson Keystone 
Graded Courses include ten hours 
of Missionary Education in the 
Primary and Junior years. The 
first series of five lessons come in 
the fall quarter during Novem- 
ber, under the title “Our Church 
at Work at Home and Abroad.” 
A second series of five lessons 
comes in the spring and deal with 
a specific mission field: 

Primary Year 1, Unit 8, Kodiak 
Primary Year 2, Unit 8, Kikongo 
Primary Year 3, Unit 5, American 

Indian 
Junior Year 1, Unit 6, India 
Junior Year 2, Unit 10, Latin Amer- 

ica 
Junior Year 3, Unit 2, Christian 

Homes and Schools 


To accompany the study of each 
of these specific units, the De- 
partment of Missionary Educa- 
tion prepares a special This Year 
packet. It is necessary to desig- 
nate by name which This Year 
packet you wish. Additional helps 
include a picture sheet related to 
the field of study, stories from 
missionaries in that field, current 
background information. This must 
be ordered by each teacher using 
the Judson Keystone Graded 
Courses. Price of each packet 15¢. 

These are all helpful materials 
in teaching children. 
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MISSIONS Cross WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


No. 76—The Prodigal Son 
Across 


“his father saw him, and 
had .. .” Luke 15:20. 
. “I will arise and . . . to my 
father.” Luke 15:18. 
. “He saith among the trum- 
pets, .. .” Job 39:25. 
“give me the portion of .. . 
that falleth to me.” Luke 
15:12. 
. See 45 Across. 
. “younger son gathered... 
together.” Luke 15:18. 
. Deadhead. 
“the younger . . . them said 
to his father.”’ Luke 15:12. 
. Convulsive sigh. 22. Medley. 
“* But when he was yet a great 
. off.” Luke 15:20. 

. Equal value. 
“and noman... 
Luke 15:16. 

. Second note in scale. 
“Sir, come down. 


child die.” John 4:49. 


unto him.” 


. my 


30. 


33. 
34. “ 


36. 
37. 


41. 


42. 
45 and 12. “make... 


46. 
48. “ 


. “Bring forth the .. . 


Nickel. 
Doctor of Divinity. 

. that day ye shall ask 
in my name.” John 16:26. 
Very small boy (colloq.). 
“sent him into his fields to 

feed . . .” Luke 15:15. 
‘And he came... 

father.” Luke 15:20. 
“fellonhis . . .” Luke 15:20. 
as one of 


.” Luke 15:19. 


his 


thy hired . . 
Demeanors. 
and am... more worthy 
to be called thy son.” 
Luke 15:21. 


. “son was... , and is alive 


again.” Luke 15:24. 
robe.” 
Luke 15:22. 


. Translation. 


Down 


. Son of Zerubbabel. I Chron. 


3:20. 
“and ... every good piece 
of land.” II Kings 3:19. 
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. Turkish commander. 

. “Acertainmanhadtwo... 
Luke 15:11. 

. Drunkard. 

. Adjective suffix (pl.). 

. Bone. 

. Southern state. 

. Cunning. 

“and. . 
15 :22. - 

) ee. 
16:31. 

. “And he . . . unto them his 
living.” Luke 15:12. 

“and took his journey into a 
. . . country.” Luke 15:18. 

. “And when he had . . . all.” 
Luke 15:14. 

. “And all that handle the . . .” 
Ezek. 27:29. 

. “hired servants of my fa- 
ther’s have . . . enough 
and to spare.” Luke 15:17. 

. King of Bashan. Joshua 13:12. 

. “there arose a mighty famine 
in that . . .” Luke 15:14. 

“ask, and . . . shall receive.” 
John 16:24. 

“and there... his sub- 
stance with riotous living.” 
Luke 15:13. 

. “Father, [have . . . against 
heaven, and in thy sight.” 
Luke 15:21. 

. Number of sons the man had. 

. Eye (Scot.). 


.s on his feet.”’ Luke 


believe.” John 
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39. 
40. 
43. 


45. 
47. 


“hewas... 
Luke 15:24. 


“and he began to be in . .. 


Luke 15:14. 
Taxi. 44. Kine (Scot.). 
Mother. 
Recording Secretary. 


, and is found.” 


99 





49. “whether it be of God, .. . 
whether I speak of myself.” 
John 7:17. 


CONVENTION ELECTIONS 
(Continued from page 353) 


Pres. J. M. Wood, Columbia, Mo. Board 
of Education: Miss Carrie Dollar, Beaver 
Dam, Wis.; Rev. E. W. Hodson, Greeley, 
Colo.; H. B. Hooper, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rev. L. E. Jackson, Somerville, Mass.; 
H. L. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
C. A. McAlpin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Both Boards—Term Ending 1946: Prof. 
W. W. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
J. W. Brougher, Jr., Glendale, Calif.; 
E. B. Collmer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pres. 
H. E. Dana, Kansas City, Kansas; Ken- 
neth Dannenhauer, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mrs. C. D. Eulette, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
A. P. Houser, Jr., Oak Park, Ill.; Pres. 
J. C. Hutchinson, Denver, Colo.; Rev. 
G. G. Johnson, Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
O. H. McDonald, Rochester, N. Y.; Prof. 
Ernest Smith, Chicago, Ill.; C. S. Walton, 
Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. Term Ending 1947: 
Pres. K. I. Brown, Granville, Ohio; E. R. 
Caverly, Brookline, Mass.; Prof. W. W. 
Charters, Columbia, Mo.; Rev. E. T. 
Dahlberg, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. G. C. 
Moor, New York, N. Y.; Spencer Parsons, 
Nashua, N. H.; Rev. J. M. Prior, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Prof. R. H. Rivenburg, Lewis- 
burg, Pa.; Rev. H. H. Straton, Detroit, 
Mich.; Rev. N. L. Tibbetts, New York, 
N. Y.; Prin. C. C. Tillinghast, New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. W. M. Wilson, Chicago, IIl. 
















Historica Society 


President—Prof. R. E. E. Harkness, 
Chester, Pa. First Vice-President—Rev. 
E. A. Harrar, Camden, N. J. Second Vice- 
President—Rev. J. W. Marson, Newark, 
N. J. Corresponding Secretary—Prof. 
R. E. E. Harkness, Chester, Pa. Librarian 
—Charles E. Batten, Chester, Pa. Re- 
cording Secretary—Rev. H. W. Smith, 
Ardmore, Pa. Treasurer—G. O. Phillips, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers—Term Ending 1946: 
Paul Humphreys, Hightstown, N. J.; Prof. 
C. H. Moehlman, Rochester, N. Y.; Prof. 


(Continued on page 364) 
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THOUSANDS of persons are receiving their checks regularly at 
stated intervals because they are holders of Annuity Agree- 


ments of the American Bible Society. This REGULAR INCOME 
brings comfort and freedom from worry about the future. 


The Annuity Agreement plan is simple and has a two-fold 
advantage. First: —It provides a steady income for pro- 
tection in old age. For over 90 years, Annuity Agreement 
checks have never failed in spite of uncertain and disturbing 
world conditions. Second: — You enjoy the permanent satis- 
faction of knowing that you are helping in the ever more 
significant work of making the Bible available throughout 
the world. 

The plan with its application to your needs is explained 

in “A Gift That Lives.” This booklet will be mailed to 

you at once if you will send your name and address. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 
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THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION 


A. B. Rudd 


The death of Dr. A. B. Rudd in 
Richmond, Va., on April 4, 1944, at 
the age of 83, marked the passing of 
one of the best known veteran mis- 
sionaries of Latin America. He began 
his missionary career in 1888 in Par- 
ras, Mexico, under the Foreign Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
In 189% he was appointed by The 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety to lay the foundations of the 
Baptist work in Puerto Rico, and the 
rest of his missionary career was 
spent under Northern Baptist aus- 
pices. He continued in Puerto Rico 
until 1914, when he became pastor 
of the Barton Heights Church in 
Richmond, Va. Three years later he 
became president of the Mexican 
Theological Seminary, which trained 
pastors for both Northern and the 
Southern Baptist Missions in Mexico. 
He served in this position until 1920, 
when he became superintendent of 
the Northern Baptist Mission work 
in Mexico. In 1926 he retired from 
active service. His missionary career 
thus covered a period of 35 years in 
Latin America. 


Ben L. Baker 


Rev. Ben L. Baker, for more than 
30 years a missionary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, died 
on April 2, 1944, at Long Branch, 
N. J., where he and Mrs. Baker had 
made their home since their retire- 
ment from active service in 1941. He 
was born at Nicholsville, Ky., July 7, 
1876. He was a graduate of George- 
town College and Crozer Theological 
Seminary. He married Miss Alice 
Walter Smith, M.D., in 1908, and 
with her in that year sailed to 
South China, assigned to Chaochowfu, 
a city with a population of two mil- 
lion. He had only begun to learn the 
language when he was left with the 
full responsibility of the station. In 
addition to evangelistic weprk, he had 
the supervision of the coun®?¥ schools 
in the district and was principal of the 
city school of 400 pupils. Twice he 
acted as administrator of relief activi- 


ties. He also served as secretary 
and treasurer of the South China 
Mission. His work as a missionary 
can be summed up in his own words 
concerning the Chaochowfu church: 
‘Experiencing opposition, threatened 
with persecution, in the midst of 
great social unrest, sharing in the 
suffering through drastic economic 
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TYPICAL "TREASURER ‘S REPORT’ 


TREASURY 
in 2 short days 





. « « by women’s auxiliary! 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


is the most important part 
of your meetings. Today, 
many proud Treasurers of 
church groups and auxilia- 
ries are rising to their feet 
to eagerly report Bic Easy 
Funps RAISED BY SELLING 
THE ‘‘FiurFy DusTER."’ 
One group of 50 members 
raised $75.00 in two days, 
by giving each woman a 
quota to sell; one she bought 
for herself, and sold several 
others to neighbors, friends. 
“‘Fluffy Duster" ideal for 
brushing walls, ceilings. 
Sturdy chenille. Washes 
wonderfully. Lasts years. 
BARGAIN at 99¢; cost you $9.48 per dozen, sells 
for $11.88 per dozen, netting your Treasury 
$2.40 profit since I pay postage. Mail coupon 
below for TriaL Dozen. Your profit is GUARAN- 
TEED, by America’s leading ‘“‘specialist"’ in 
Funp-RAISsING plans! 


ROBERT GILLMORE GILLMORE 
104 CRESTMONT ST. = READING, PA. 


Mr. Gillmore: We'll “test"’ a dozen “ Fluffy- 
Dusters" without sending any cash. If they don't 
sell easily, we'll ship them back collect, undef your 
special “Pay-tTHe-Prorit’’ GUARANTEE,* which 
means you'll forward us a check for 24d 

profit on 12 dusters. 


NGM. occ ccccccccccessssecceses Bhoeccccess M 





changes, this church has given expres- 
sion to spiritual life that rejoices 
and encourages us. We feel we have 


helped to establish a living church.” 


CONVENTION ELECTIONS 
(Continued from page 363) 


W. A. Mueller, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. 
R. E. Pettingill, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. O. 
Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. H. W. 
Smith, Ardmore, Pa.; Rev. F. C. Stifler, 
Summit, N. J.; Delaine Story, Pottstown, 
Pa.; Rev. D. D. Tidwell, Carbondale, Il. 
Term Ending 1947: Rev. G. E. Anderson, 
Eagle Grove, Iowa; Rev. C. M. Gallup, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. V. C. Hargroves, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. R. E. E. Hark- 
ness, Chester, Pa.; Rev. E. A. Harrar, 
Camden, N. J.; Rev. Coe Hayne, New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. F. G. Lewis, Penn 
Yan, N. Y.; W. B. Lipphard, New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. R. Neisser, Chester, Pa. 


CounciL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 


Term Ending 1945: Rev. E. M. Austin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Term Ending 1946: 
East—Rev. C. R. Osborne, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Rev. Russell Purdy, Asbury Park, 
N. J.; Rev. R. L. Spoerri, Warren, R. I. 
Central—Rev. G. D. Allison, Wilmette, 
Ill.; Rev. L. F. Jacobson, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Rev. F. B. McAllister, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Western—Rev. J. A. Ramsay, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Rev. Winfield Edson, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Rev. R. C. Walker, Port- 
land, Ore. Term Ending 1947: East— 
Rev. S. T. Hardin, Olean, N. Y.; Rev. 
C. H. Heaton, New Kensington, Pa.; Rev. 
W. G. Towart, Bennington, Vt. Central— 
Rev. R. V. Clearwaters, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rev. Ralph Gronseth, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; Rev. C. O. Johnson, St. Louis, 
Mo. Western—Rev. R. E. Barnette, Butte, 
Mont.; Rev. Irving Fox, Eugene, Ore.; 
Rev. J. P. Wilbourn, ane Wash. 
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Sorry—No Contest! 


For the first time in many 
years, the annual program con- 
test will be omitted in 1944. It 
probably will be resumed next 
year, and programs and year 
books sent to the Open Forum in 
the meantime will be considered 
as contest entries. 


A Carnival of Banners 


This was the theme of the 13th 
annual Mother and Daughter 
program of Delaware Guild, Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., which won hon- 
orable mention in last year’s con- 
test. The chief feature was a 
tableau of Mothers of the World, 
in which 14 countries were repre- 
sented by women in national cos- 
tumes. They marched to the plat- 
form in groups of three and were 
appropriately presented by the 
chairman. Then “a dear little 
lady, who is a missionary emeritus 
of the church . . . was escorted 
to the platform by her two young 
granddaughters.” Music and a 
Mother’s Day story completed 
the program.—Reported by Mrs. 
Wayland D. Gates 


**The Hope of the World”’ 


As reported in the Open Forum 
last year (see the March, 1943 
issue), the women of Hanson 
Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., make the Mother and 
Daughter banquet a high light of 
the year. For them, the 1948 pro- 
gram, based on the theme Hops, 
set the keynote for the year— 
other groups may find a similar 
program the climax to their series 
on the same theme. 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpuctTep BY ExizaBetsu I. Fensom 
The Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








The title of the program is 
given above; the key verse will be 
found in Jeremiah 17 :7—“‘ Blessed 
is the man . . . whose hope the 
Lord is.” After a friendly sing 
came a welcome, with recognition 
of mothers, grandmothers and 
great grandmothers present. The 
remarks of the toastmistress (who 
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was 15 years old!) were inspired 
by the poem, So Long as There 
Are Homes, by Grace Nou. 
Crowe... The devotional mes- 
sage, Wirn-in: My Hope, was 
given by Miss Annie Root, of the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, with 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our Hors for years to come 


as the key thought. Miss Edith 
Lowry, of the Home Missions 
Council, was the guest speaker. 
Her message, Witn-out: Your 


Your pprliuneg, 
“To know EVERYTHING about... 


THE SECOND COMING of CHRIST 


from Genesis to Revelation, every su 


gives from the pulpit. 


Check This Prattial Litt of 


Subject: 

1. Pre- or Post-Millennial—Which? 
First Resurrection or Rapture. 
Wedding and Marriage Supper. 7. 
Result of Christ's Coming in the Air. 66. 
Accomplished by the 7 Yrs, 71. 

t. 
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BEBBESSeSh= wun 
tttitistisiiss 
BSESFLIRAN 


Stimulating material to help you deliver that ser- 
ies of sermons on the Second Coming, or to teach 
your Sunday School Class the truth of His Return. 


Two 144,000's. 
fhe Gathering of Gentile Nations 
Reign 


The 1,000 Years 


TWO VOLUMES of "50 Progressive Messages On the 
Second Coming of Christ"—100 — 1,000 pages— 
ject Filly and Seagel- 
weally Dikeaddd hy Th te Birnie -Renowned trongelist, Bible 
Teacher, Successful Author, Radio Personality. Millions 
have marveled at his grasp of the Bible—found comfort 
in his teaching, and in the help and encouragement he 





of Christ. 














CITY and STATE.” 


McBIRNIE PUBLICATIONS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 267, Norfolk (1), Va. 





(Wil be sent C.O.D. if preferred) 
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Hope, emphasized the truth of the 
statement, “You cannot put a 
great Hope into a small soul” 
(J. L. Jones). Wirn-Au: Our Hope 
was the title of an original poem 
and dialogue given by Mrs. 
Emilio D’Aboy and her daughter, 
with the challenge: “A world of 
peace and good will shall have its 
beginnings in what each of us does 
in his own home, his own church, 
his own community.” This was 
followed by a Twilight Sing of 
hymns written by Dr. Robert » 
Lowry, grandfather of the guest 
speaker and a former pastor of the 
church. The Benediction was the 
first stanza of the prayer poem by 
John Oxenham: 


God grant us wisdom in these coming 
days, 

And eyes unsealed, that we clear 
visions see 

Of that new world that he would have 
us build, 

To Life’s ennoblement and his high 

ministry. 


“We had a worship center,” 
wrote Mrs. L. H. R. Hass, “using 
The Hope of the World—the pic- 
ture of Christ with children of 
several races about him. We car- 
ried out the theme by having 
guests of other nationalities at the 
speakers’ table, a mother and 
daughter from China on the pro- 
gram, and two Filipino girls as 
pianist and ‘duet-ers.’ 

“The city called a one-hour 
alert just when duet-time arrived. 
However, we had arranged to 
have the room dimmed then, with 
only the light on the worship cen- 
ter. Thus the Hope of the World 
alone was shining when man- 
made war was blacking us out! 
So everything went right along, 
including the twilight sing. With 
the banquet over and the alert 
still on, we just kept on singing fa- 
miliar hymns. Anyway, with the 
difficulties of rationing and of the 
procuring of decorations because 


of shortages, the fact that the 
church must shine on with in- 
sistent Horr was a challenge. 
“We made globes of the map 
of the world found in the March 
first (1943) issue of Life Maga- 
zine. That is a good suggestion 
for program builders, because this 
globe when constructed can be 


High School Course 


dt Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your Gases and abilities permit. Course 
pony to soaldens ook work — prepares you for 
entrance to college. Seandard H. S. sents supplied — 
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used for any missionary meeting. 
It is about a foot in diameter and 
is colorful. Flags of the nations 
were also used. Our 12-15 year 
old girls developed the theme and 
decorations, and appointed the 
toastmistress. W. W.G. has brains! 

““Mrs. D’Aboy and her daugh- 
ter stood on either side of the 
lighted picture (with the rest of 
the room dark). Their dialogue 
summarized the program and 
made real the theme as each 
mother and daughter might try 
to live it.” 





IT'S HAPPENING HERE 


M In a village of Bavaria when Nazism was rising to 

ian power the headmaster of a school and 

a owner of alittle bakery and a manufacturer called 

on their parish minister saying “the church ought to 

ang against the rising tides of pagan stateism be- 
@ it is too late.” 


Perhaps the minister didn't understand the implica- 
tions in selling freedom for promised security. He may 
not have known what a reign of terror would follow 
substitution of the rule of men for the rule of law. Other 
parish duties may have seemed to him more urgent 
and even more Christian. Perhaps he had planned to 
preach on foreign missions or to discuss some theo- 
logical question the next Sunday, anyway he didn't 
sound the alarm. 


Those laymen were right. That minister was 
wrong. When people lose the democratic process— 
when the state becomes master instead of servant— 
Christian ideals and values are destroyed. America 
has been moving in that direction. That trend started 
long before the present war and, unless courageous 
voices are raised in protest, it will continue long after 
the war—vntil the total level is reached here and the 


total man, body, mind and soul is under the domina- 
tion of the state. 


More important than any other issue within our na- 
tion is the protection of basic freedoms and spiritual 
ideals through stopping the rising tides of pagan 
stateism—the concentration of power in the executive 
branch of our government through bureaus, decrees, 
violation of states rights and abrogation of constitu- 
tional government. 


Spiritual Mobilization, Inc., is an organization for 
encouraging clergy to be counted in the anti-stateism 
crusade. It believes this to be their solemn duty. It be- 
lieves no minister is too busy to give thought and effort 
to this cause. It has volunteer representatives among 
the clergy of all denominations from coast to coast. In 
1942 its organization signed two million persons to its 
basic freedoms pledge. It seeks other allies and 
friends. It desires to put all interested ministers on its 
mailing list for pamphlets and bulletins—without any 
cost or obligation. Interested? 


JAMES W. FIFIELD, Jr., D.D 
Founder and Director 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ROGER W. BABSON 
Statisticion 
PAUL F. CADMAN 
Economist American Bankers Association 
UPTON CLOSE 
Writer and Lecturer 
N.B.C. and Mutual Networks 
DR. DONALD J. COWLING 
President of Carleton College 
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United States Senator 
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President United States Chamber of Commerce 
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Negro Leader 
DR. JOHN A. MACKAY 
President Princeton Theological Seminary 
DR. ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 
President California Institute of Technology 
DR. ALFRED NOYES 
Poet, Philosopher and Lecturer 
DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
Minister Marble Collegiate Church, New York City 


HONORABLE NORRIS POULSON 
United States Congressman 

DR. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 
President University of California 

DR. RAY LYMAN WILBUR 

Chancellor Leland Stanford University 


DR. MARY E. WOOLEY 
President-Emeritus Mt. Holyoke College 
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CULBERTSON 
Pres. World Federation Inc. 


CHANNING POLLOCK 
Author and Lecturer 
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SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
411 W. Sth Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


of Spiritual Mobilization. Please send me infor- 
mation how | may help further this work. | under- 


l 
I 
I 
| am interested in the program and purposes 
stand there will be no financial obligation 
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Turovcu the dark hours of war many a boy at the front and his family at home find in THE 
SECRET PLACE their surcease of awful reality, hear the voice of quiet stillness as they take their 
refuge in God and His Word. . . . More than 100,000 free copies of THE SECRET PLACE are 
going out to service men and women each quarter as the practical prayer of concerned Chris- 
tians here in America. Other thousands unreached are asking for these little booklets of daily 
devotions. Will you provide a spiritual oasis for some of these lonely boys? Every dollar you 
contribute sends out 20 copies of THE SECRET PLACE in this worthy ministry. Please mail 
a generous gift today to 


THE SECRET PLACE SERVICE MEN’S FUND, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 
Cusa: Salvation Army Home chil- 

dren, 358. 

Europe: Baptist Congress in Berlin, 
$24. 

MiIsceLLANEous: Foreign mission 
conference at Mt. Carroll, Ill., 338; 
Indian, Dresslerville, Nev., 339; 
W. W. G. Chapter, Syracuse, N. Y., 
359; Scenes at Richmond Shipyard 
Area in California, 334-336; Scenes 
in Atlantic City, 326, 348. 

Personauities: A. W. Kirzawa and 
L. W. Smith, 340; Chaplain Jesse 
Moses, 333; Baptists at Atlantic 
City, 322 

New Gurnea: Mission chapel, 332. 


THE LAST WORD 


This issue is reaching you late 
because its publication had to be 
delayed in order to include the 
story of the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Atlantic City. 

Moreover this is the last issue 
until September as Missions is 
not published in July or August. 

If you are to be out of town 
until after Labor Day and would 
like to have the September issue 
come to your summer address, be 
sure to notify the Subscription 
Department in ample time. 

September is an ideal month 
with which to begin a gift sub- 


scription for a relative or friend. 


~ 


ANNUITIES PROVIDE 


Write for: 
“ANNUITIES — 
A WAY TO GIVE 
AND TO RECEIVE” 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIO 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCES 


A book by Carleton E. Null that encourages in soul 
winning. incidents traversing the highways as the 
beou-brummell of hitch-hikers. Thrilling results of 
prison ministry. Mr. Null has traveled over 275,000 
miles by avto in Highway Evangelism. Priced at 25c 
80 you can give coples to your friends. Order from: 


BIBLE BOOK STORE 
526 Fifteenth $t., Oakland 12, Celifernia 
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Give us this day - 


In the morning hours, Lr at some opportune moment during 
the day, or at night when quiet comes . . . whenever the human 
heart turns to worship, some timely spiritual guide to direct 
our thoughts can often give us aid. Herein lies the secret of 
the universal appeal of The Upper Room. 


Millions of people around the world are using this book of 
daily devotions. Have you tried it. . . for yourself and for 
those in whom you are concerned? 


Place an order now for the July-August-September issue or, if you have a standing order, 
make sure that the quantity is sufficient for your needs, including copies for mailing to men 
and women in the service. 


We can fill all orders in full, in spite of wartime limitations on use of paper. This we are able 
to do by printing the daily devotions in the July-August-September issue two-to-a-page. 
Over 250,000 copies of this one issue will be mailed by The Upper Room direct to army 
and navy chaplains. 


The Upper Room is available (English and Spanish editions) 
in quantities of 10 or more to one address, at 5 cents per 
copy, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions in U. S., Canada 
and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. 
Other countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Special en- 
velopes for remailing. The Upper Room, $1.00 per 100. 
Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 





KE. H. Clayton’s Inspiring Story of 30 Years 


as a Missionary in China 


Heaven Be ow is E. H. Clayton’s memorable report on his mission at 
the Wayland Academy in Hangchow. It is one of the most inspiring 


stories ever written. 


It took thirty years of understanding and love for the Chinese to 
write this warmly human document, reaching deep into the lifestream 
of the country. For HEaveN BELow states not merely the superficial 
observations of an Occidental after a visit to a semi-foreign treaty 

rt. Here, truly, is the China of the Chinese as one American came to 
pool and understand her through three decades of life and work with 


her people. 

Heaven Betow tells a new kind of history — of epoch-making 
events and everyday routine. You see the real China with its con- 
tagious, timeless humor, deep-rooted superstitions — and, coloring 


all, the Oriental slavishness to “face.” 


Mr. Clayton went to China in 1912 as representative of the 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Northern Baptist 

Convention. He served mission schools at Huchow, Chekiang, 

and Hangchow. At the latter, his school became a refuge for 
thousands of Chinese women and 
children after occupation by the 
Japanese of this once beautiful 
and modern city. 

The author’s intimate know!l- 
edge of the Chinese of all classes 
makes possible his realistic pic- 
ture of the unrest preceding the 
Revolution, the founding of the 
Republic, modern China’s devel- 
opment, seven years of war with 
Japan, the formidable Chinese 
courage which has doomed the 
invader. 

Some of the completely de- 
lightful episodes include the rich, 
varied life of a missionary and 
his five children, plus innumer- 
able sidelights on the Chinese 
“= of life. 

EAVEN BELow does not pro- 
fess to be the work of a political 
or military analyst. Virginia 
Kirkus, in her review of the book, 
calls it “consistently interesting, 
first-hand material based on long- 
standing comprehension of the 
people of China...a_ sincere 
and informative account, over 
and above a merely personal 
record.” 





Prentice-Hall, INC., PUBLISHERS .. . 
Dept. XB-3 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


To those who have so long supported this fruitful Chinese 


mission, HEAVEN BELow will come as a particularly inspiring 
record of a mission that succeeded far beyond the outlines 
envisioned for it in its first days. 


Some of the most memorable stories in 


HEAVEN BELOW touch upon— 


@ the old monarchy 

e big game hunting in the mountains of the 
interior 

e founding of the Republic 

e development of the New China 

e@ how the Sino-Japanese war started 

e the Japanese occupation 

@ internment after Pearl Harbor 

@ the return to America on the Gripsholm 


On sale at all bookstores, or 


ORDER YOUR COPY ON APPROVAL 
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PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Dept. XB-3, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Heaven Betow, by E. H. Clayton, $2.75. 
It is understood that I may return this book for refund within 10 days, 
if I decide not to keep it. 


OI enclose $2.75, which will be refunded if I return 
the book within 10 days. 


0 Send bill with copy of book. I will either remit, or 
return the book within 10 days. 
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1894-1919 1924-1944 


iu relative size of these two churches tells a story of growth and progress 
that Northern Baptists can well be proud of. 


The smaller church represents the average giving for benevolences of 
Northern Baptist churches during the period from 1894 to 1919... an amount 
equal to $1,974,686 per annum. 


The larger church represents average benevolence giving from Northern 
Baptist churches during the past twenty years .. . an amount equal to $3,700,- 
000 per annum, or almost twice as much as for the previous period. 


The years from 1920 to 1924 were deliberately left out of the comparison 
because, during those years, the New World Movement gave such an intense 
stimulus to the denominational program that giving was raised to peaks far 
above normal. Had these years been included, the second church would have 
been even larger. 


The figures show a steadily widening outlook and a deepening concern 
for others on the part of our churches. Surely all must agree that we have 
made substantial progress in the right direction. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


























